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COETHE’S EPICRAMS FROM VENICE-(1790.) 
IN ELEGIAC VERSE. ; 
Money d tim 1— 
How-—this litle book wil tel. 
LXXXIV. 


Great god Morpheus ! in vain thou shakest thy loveliest poppies ; 
Still will the eye keep awake, when ’tis not clos’d by Amor. J, 0. 





OLLE. JETTY TREFFZ. 


Amone the most interesting of the late numerous arrivals 
must be cited that of Dile. Jetty Treffz, a German dramatic 
singer of distinguished talents and great eminence.  Dile. 
Treffz has been for some time one of the principal prime donne 
at the musical theatres of Vienna. But independently of her 
high position and undoubted talents, Dile. Treffz wiil be 
warmly received in England for a special reason. It was she 
who, as the heroine in Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, helped that very 
popular opera to its unprecedented run of 139 nights, at 
Vienna, in the Karninerthor, In Wallace’s Marttana, also, 
which had an immense success at the same theatre, Dile. Treffz 
supported the part of the heroine. Both our compatriots are 
therefore under deep obligations to the young Viennese prima 
donna, and both haye borne testimony in England to her un- 
tiring zeal, unaffected. kindness, and brilliant ability. It is 
not likely, therefore, that Dile. Treffz—who besides these 
national. recommendations, comes backed by letters of the 
most urgent kind, from Staudigl, Ernst, Vivier, and other 
unquestionable authorities, all of whom speak of her capabi- 
lities in unmeasured terms—it is not likely, we repeat, that 
thus supported, the interesting German will be allowed to leave 
London without having received manifold proofs of that encou- 
ragement and hospitality which the British public is always 
the foremost to bestow upon foreign talent. 

But, reader, if the above avail nothing, a word in your ear: 
—Dile. Jetty Treffz is as pretty as. she is clever, as young as 
she is pretty, and as modest and unassuming as she is young. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


One of: the most signal and legitimate successes we have 
witnessed for along period at Her Majesty’s Theatre was 
achieved by Mdlle. Parodi, on Tuesday evening, in the 
character of Norma. This young lady came'to London with 
the high recommendation of being a pupil of the celebrated 
Pasta, and public expectation was naturally excited to witness 
her début. We stated in our last that Mdlle. Parodi had 

jet appeared on the stage. We since understand that we 

‘been.nisinformed. Malle. Parodi’s name never’ met 

bin: 1 journals; nor’ 
pupil of Madame Pasta, who was expect 
Italian Opera corps in 1850, and of wh 


to join thé Royal 





| great things were expected. But whether Malle. Parodi be the 


same young lady, and whether Mr. Lumley has, general-like, 
been in the field before the directors of the Royal Italian 
Opera, and anticipated their projects, we cannot say. One 
thing is certain—Mr. Lumley has engaged Malle. Parodi, and 
Madlle. Parodi is a pupil of Madame Pasta. The director of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre has every reason to be satisfied with 
the result. ' 

Malle. Parodi is a great dramatic singer. She belongs to 
the highest school of art—the school of Pasta, Malibran, 
Grisi, and Pauline Garcia. She evidences intensity, passion, 
energy, feeling, discrimination, and abstraction, in a very 
superior degree. Her taste is sometimes questionable; but, 
in oneso young, this is pardonable, more especially as the 
sin is on the side of extravagance. Her style and method are 
undeniable. Mdlle. Parodi’s figure is tall and imposing, 
but she has yet to borrow something. from time and study to 
render it dignified and commanding. She walks the stage 
with great ease and propriety, and her gestures are striking 
and dramatic. Her face is peculiarly handsome, but is 
scarcely sufficiently marked to give adequate expression to 
the gloomier passions. Time will also ameliorate this 
deficiency. 

Of Mdlle. Parodi’s voice we are hardly qualified to speak 
so decidedly, Great allowances must necessarily be made 
for a first appearance, particularly in the presence of a public 
which has been accustomed to hear the most accomplished 
singers in the world. We can, however, confidently speak in 
eulogistic terms of the fair débuéante’s vocal powers. Her 
voice is a mezzo-soprano, of rather a nice than captivating 
quality, excellent in the middle register, somewhat shrill in 
the upper, and weak inthe lower. These defects may be the 
result of nervousness and anxiety, and we do not feel our- 
selves justified in deciding thereon until we have: had a 
better opportunity of giving ‘judgment; but be “this true 
or not, there is, independent of all quality or power, a 
character in Mdlle. Parodi’s voice, which betokens in- 
tellect in the most unmistakeable manner. We cannot 
describe this character more happily than by saying that it 
will invariably be found in singers of the loftiest pretensions, 
and. that, not unfrequently, it supplies the place of quality 
altogether. As example is better than precept, we, may 
illustrate Pasta, Pisaroni, Brambilla, Pauline Garcia, Tambu- 
rini, and others to prove what we say. Grisi, and Alboni, might 
also be adduced in illustration; but in both these wonderful 
artists the quality predominates, and the character, though not 
wanting, is not perceptible to a great degree. It isin thisrespect 
that Mdlle. Parodi claims our highest consideration. Even 


when singing notes beyond her compass and power, there was 


effect produced that could only be derived from con- 

summate art, and which could not be referred to her vocal 
bilities. 

e have said enough to show that the new débutante has 
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thote than realized all expectation raised in her favor, We 
shall now enter somewhat minutely into her performance of 
Norma, and endeavor to bring befote the reader, a8 faithfully 
as memory serves us, a few of its numerous beauties. 

And first, a word or two of Mdile. Parodi’s costume. An 
artist, who has come fresh from the hands of so great,an 
instructress, could hardly commit a flagrant error on so 
essential a point as that of dress, Mdlle. Parodi dresses 
Norma very differently from Grisi, She appears in a white 
robe and white veil, with a gold-embroidered band cependent 
from the waist. Madame Pasta, doubtless, good autho- 
rity for this costume. Such a dress, however appropriate, is 
by no means so becoming as that of Grisi, whose oak-leaf- 
colored tunic, over the white robe, was exceedingly picturesque, 
and set off the figure to much advantage, Mdile. Parodi’s 
dress, on the contrary, is far from becoming, and does not 
tend to render her appearance more interesting. 

We need hardly say that Malle. Parodi met with a most 
cordial reception on her entrance. The house was yery full, 
and every individual seemed interested in the fate of the fair 
débutante. The audience was hushed into intense silence as 
she commenced the opening recitative, 


** Sedisiose voci, 
Voci di guerra ayvi chi alzar si attenta.”’ 


in which she proclaimed her splendid declamatory powers, 
perfect intonation, and the clearest pdssible enunciation. 
Every syllable Mdlle. Parodi uttered was heard with the 
greatest distinctness; and herein the singer at once declared 
herself the veritable pupil of Pasta. A fine point was made 
in the piano voice on the words, 


‘ E di Roma affrettar il fati arcano ?” 


The prolonged note at the close of the recitative was not so 
clear, nor so true, as we have heard it given by Grisi, or Lind ; 
but this may have been from nervousness. We may here re- 
mark that Mdlle, Parodi’s intonation throughout the evening, 
exeept on very few ocasions, was not to be found fault with. The 
* Casta diva,” if we omit an extravagant cadence at the end 
of the /argo, was beautifully sung, and exhibited the mastery 
of the singer in the florid school. The cabaletta was a still 
happier effort of brilliant vocalisation, and Mdile. Parodi was 
tecalled after her exit. In the duet with Adalgisa, she first 
gave evidence of her dramatic powers. When the young 
priestess falls at Norma’s feet, and entreats her pardon, 
Maile. Parodi gave the following lines with the most touching 
pathos :— 
*O cari aceenti ! 
Cosi li profferia,.. 
Cosi trovaya del mio cor la via!’ 


Her low notes, though wanting in power, were managed with 
so much art as to produce a great effect. It is in this manner 
that intellect towers above all deficiency. The solo in the 
duo, “Ah! si core,” was another instance of pathetic sing- 
ing, and a splendid display of art. With Malle, Parodi’s 
energy and artistic powers it will be readily imagined that she 
must have produced an immense sensation in the solo following 
the discovery of Pullio. And such was indeed the case, although 
a want of power and weight failed to realise all that energy 
and intense dramatic feeling suggested. "When we remember 
that Jenny Lind herself, with every mouth half open to cheer 
her, and every hand half lifted up to applaud, could not evoke 
one solitary expression or act'of praise in this solo, we shall be 
better able to judge of Mdlle. Parodi’s dramatic powers, 


whole of thig segne was very finely acted and sung by Malle. 
Parodi, and was hailed by repeated bursts of applause. 

In the scene with the children, in the second act, there 
were several points in Malle. 3 rodi’s acting and singing 
worthy of particular mention. en Norma first goes towards 
the couch on which the children are lying asleep; with a deter- 
mination to kill them, and then, relenting, sings, — 

* Non posso 
Ayvvicinarmi: un gel mi prende, e in fronte 
Mi si solleva il crin’—— 

neither Pasta nor Grisi could have uttered words with more 
intense pathos, or more thrilling effect. Indeed, several 
times in this scene she reminded us forcibly of her. great in- 
structress. Norma’s expressions of tender delight, as she 
recals to mind the many sourcés of enjoyment her children 
were to her, were never given with more delicious feeling and 
grace. This, perhaps, was the artist's finest effort of the 
evening. The subsequent duet with Adalgisa—so well 
known that it is unnecessary to allude to it, even by name— 
was splendidly sung by Mdlle. Parodi, more especially 
the opening dialogue, which, for dramatic intensity and 
artistic management, we have not heard surpassed. The last 
movement of the duet was encored with acclamation. Of the 
last scene, commencing with Norma’s summons to het war- 
riors, and ending with ker self-devotion, we cannot speak too 
highly in praise of Mdlle. Parodi. Here, power of voice and 
weight of person were not so much vn as in the first 
scenes, and the artist, consequently, fulfil the highest ex- 
pectations. Her duet with Pollio, the declaration of, mater- 
nity to Oroveso, her subsequent appeal to him to preserve her 
children, and her final exultation as she delivers herself up to 
her terrible fate, were ail exemplifications of art in its loftiest 
capabilities, and produced a most powerful impression on the 
audience. In brief, we repeat that Mdlile. Parodi achieved a 
triumphant and legitimate success; and ‘we sincerely congra- 
tulate Mr. Lumley on having obtained an artist who, for 
dramatic power and artistic aequirements, may without hesi- 
tation be classed in the same category with Grisi and Pauline 
Garcia. That the fair débutante has something yet to learn 
before she can be placed side by side with those great artists, 
must be conceded by her warmest admirers; but that she is a 
vocalist of the highest pretensions we are quite certain nobody 
will disallow. 

Mdlle. Parodi was honored with three distinct recalls after 
the fall of the curtain. 

Of the other performers we have but a few words to say. 
Madame Giuliani made an interesting and highly efficient 
Adalgisa, and sang her music with great feeling ‘and expres- 
sion. Lablache, who made his first appearance this season 4s 
Oroveso, was received with thunders of applause, and sang 
and acted with his usual vigor and transcendent power. We 
were delighted to hear the Titan of bass-singers in full 
possession of. his magnificent organ, Signor Bordas ap- 
peared as Pollio, in place of Gardoni, whom continued illness, 
We are sorry to say, precluded from fulfilling the part 
allotted to him. His loss was sensibly felt, as M. Bordas 
made an indifferent Pollico. The band and chorus, under the 
indefatigable Balfe, both went exceedingly well. 

The Diable @ Quatre followed, shorn of part of the second 
act. The new ballet is in rehearsal, and rumopr speaks in high 
terms of its splendor and picturesque dances. ici 


| We anticipate 
the addition of another yerdant leaf to Carlotte’s wnfeding 
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has been announced—the first of which took place on Thurs- 
day—Malle. Jenny Lind having been engaged under peculiar 
circumstances. The concerts are to consist of entire operatic 
works, or selections therefrom, given with chorus and orches- 
tra. The performance on Thursday last was Mozart’s J/ Flauto 
Magico (Zauberfléte), the principal interpreters being Mdlle. 
Lind, the Misses Williams, the Mesdames Palonio, Grimaldi, 
and Casaloni, and the Signori Belletti, Coletti, Bordas, Bar- 


tolini, Arnoldi, and Lablache. The overture and greater 


portion of the music was given, and the anditors had an 
opportunity of hearing one of Mozart’s masterpieces done in 
admirable style. 

Mdlle. Lind undertook the part of Pamina, and in addition 
sang the music allotted to Madame Giuliani, who was hin- 
dered from appearing in consequence of a severe domestic 
affliction. The music of Papageno was divided between La- 
blache and Belletti, and Coletti and Arnoldi filled up the 
other bass parts, M. Bordas and Signor Bartolini were the 
tenors—the last gentleman made his début on the occasion, 
and sang his music with taste and feeling. _ 

Mdile. Lind was received with great applause, but with 
nothing like the furore she was wont to excite when she came 
‘ trippingly” on in a dramatic character. Nor did she during 
the evening, in any of her efforts, create that storm of enthu- 
siasm which we have had so often to record as the inevitable 
consequence of her appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Of 
course we must refer this result to the nature of a concert per- 
formance, which never tends to elicit the same vehement 
demonstration as a dramatic representation. In addition 
to this, we opine that Mdlle. Lind’s singing loses much of its 
point and effect when submitted to the chill atmosphere of a 
concert-room. On Tuesday, in the commencement of the 
evening, she was evidently either out of spirits or out of 
voice, and did not appear to be entirely herself until the 
second part, when she sang with all her accustomed excel- 
lence. Her first aria, however, ‘‘ Non paventar amabil figlio,” 
was brilliantly executed, and the florid passages taken with great 
certainty, though hardly with that purity of voice we have 
heard on other occasions. Certainly Mdlle. Lind has not often 
to encounter music so trying and difficult as the bravura song 
jast named, which involves the most difficult passages for the 
voice, and in one instance ascends to F in alt. This effort 
was encored, and Mdlle. Lind repeated the allegro without 
-hesitation. Pamina’s air in G minor, ‘‘ Ah! lo so piu non 
m’avanza,” one of Mozart’s most exquisite inspirations, and 
-one of the most divine melodies that ever was written, was 
given with all Malle. Lind’s purity of tone, truthfulness of 
feeling, and intensity of delivery. Her mezzo-voce voice 
was managed with the most delightful art, and held the 
gudience breathless and spell-bound. A tremendous burst of 
applause followed this fine vocal display, and the fair artist 
had to repeat the aria. Thefayoriteduet, ‘ La dove prende,” 
was sung by Mdlle. Lind and Signor Coletti, but did not pro- 
duce any great effect; nor, indeed, could it be expected when 
Femoved from the stage, its proper situation. We must 
notice that the duet was taken somewhat faster than the com- 
poser intended. Malle. Lind was very effective in the duets 
with Lablache, ‘ Piede snello ardite cor,” and the “ Pa, pa, 
pa.” The latter was capitally sung, and was encored. 

Belletti was applauded in the arietta, ‘‘ Gente @ qui l’Uccel- 
Jatore,” and encored in ‘‘Colomba, O Tortorella,” the well- 
| known air with bell accompaniment. Coletti received a like 
compliment in the beautiful aria, ‘‘ Qui sdegno,” which he 
took much too slow. Lablache sang the celebrated air, 
- Papageno,” ‘with irresistible humor. P 





The fair sisters, the Misses Williams, were of great service 
in the concerted music, and acquitted themselves like thorough 
musicians in all they had to sing. The performance was over 
at an early hour, and there was no demonstration at the end. 
All went off quietly and reverently, as it should, after hearing 
Mozart’s divine work, which, by the way, was admirably exe- 
euted by the band and chorus, under Balfe’s watehful and 
energetic direction. The overture, which was taken in the 
best possible time, was very finely played throughout, every 
degree of light and shade being observed with the greatest 
ni¢ety. We were also much pleased with the chorus, which 
deserves especial mention on this occasion. The pianissimas 
in the coro, “‘O cara Armonia,” were worthy any body of 
ehoral singers. The march at the beginning of the second act 
was also strikingly well executed by the band, the true 
solemnity of style having been ensured under. Balfe’s careful 
and judicious training. ; 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


An immense concourse assembled on Tuesday evening to 
witness the début of Miss Catherine Hayes,. in- Linda di 
Chamouni, the greatest expectations having been formed of 
the lady’s artistic and vocal powers: a deep interest was 
also attached to the fair débutante, inasmuch as she was ah 
Englishwoman, or rather, an Irishwoman, by birth, and had 
won, for some few years back, great.celebrity in Italy. 
Rumour had Jong before canvassed the pretensions of Miss 
Catherine Hayes as to personal appearance and accomplish- 
ments, and although nothing positive could be obtained, enough 
was gleaned to enliven curiosity aud lead to sanguine antici- 
pations. But, in addition to Miss Catherine Hayes’ débué, 
there were other points of attraction which could not fail to 
divert public attention to the performance on Tuesday. A 


‘new contralto was to make her first. appearance, coricerning 


whom rumour had not been entirely sileat, but whose sue- 
cesses at the Thédtre Halien, in Paris, where she debuted 
last winter, had been the constant theme of eulogy. Then, 
again, Salvi and Tamburini were to make their rentrée in the 
Opera, and it was generally anticipated, from what had passed 
at the rehearsal, that the latter would achieve one of his most 
splendid dramatic triumphs. When we add to these attréc- 
tions the prestige united to the chorus, band, and conductor 
of the Royat Italian Opera, we shall not wonder that the 
theatre was crammed in every part, and that before the curtain 
rose, there was not standing room in the pit. ae 

We shall say nothing of the music of Donizetti’s Linde di 
Chamouni ; enough has been, said-on many ogcasions, but 
nothing that has been said, or ever could be said, would suffice 
to prove it a work of genitis, Linda's first cavatina, and 
Pierotto’s second the most effective pieces in 
the opera, did not belong to the original score, and were intro- 
duced by the composer, we believe, for Persiani and Brambilla, 
when the opera was first brought out in Paris. _ ae 

The plot of Linda di Chamouné is interesting and highly 
dramatic. It is founded on the old story of Clari, or the 
Maid of Milan. But all this is sufficiently familiar to our 
readers to justify usin saying no more about the matter. 

The cast of Tuesday night was very strong. Miss Catherine 
Hayes was the Linda; Mdlle. Meric (the new contralto), 
Pierotto; Tagliafico, the Marquis; Salvi, the Count Sirval ; 
and Tamburini, Antonio, } : 

The audience waited in anxious expectation for the first 
appearance of Miss Catherine Hayes; but Tamburini came ow 
in the first scene, and every thing was forgotten for the mo - 
ment at sight of their old favorite, who was received with the 
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greatest enthusiasm. Tamburini’s make-up was a picture, 
and would ensure the painter's fortune who could tran- 
scribe it faithfully. But not his dress only, his look, his 
gait, and demeanor betrayed the great artist, who leaves 
nothing undone to identify himself with the character he 
assumes. 

Miss Hayes met with a most rapturous reception. The 
audience cheered her for several minutes. This hearty welcome 
evidently took her by surprise, and it was not until the caba- 
letta of her first air had begun that she had, in some degree, 
recovered herself from the nervous influence that weighed her 
down and cramped her efforts; after this, however, she 
became quite herself, and throughout the rest of the opera 
sang in such a manner as fully to justify her great reputation. 

Miss Hayes has a soprano voice of very decided soprano 
quality. Its range is extensive, and its tone agreeable and 
telling throughout. It has been well cultivated, and, though 
not remarkable for extraordinary power or flexibility, is 
capable of giving the highest effect to that kind of dramatic 
vocalisation in which execution of roulades and ornaments is 
not the indispensable ingredient. The upper notes of Miss 
Hayes’ voice are very clear and beautiful, as high as A; 
thence up to D flat they are less bell-like, and evince those 
signs of fatigue that invariably result from lengthened practice 
on the Italian stage, where the wear and tear of a singer’s 
voice is absolutely necessary to satisfy the modern taste of 
the once supreme Italians, whose school of vocalisation is 
gradually sinking from the best to the worst in the world. 
Nevertheless, Miss Hayes, thanks to her decided and well- 
known antipathy to Maestro (!) Verdi, has escaped better 
than many, and the middle and lower notes of her voice are 
wholly unimpaired in strength and quality. The lower notes, 
indeed, are the most beautiful we ever heard in a real soprano, 
and are not at all sfogato—in spite of our excellent contempo- 
rary the Daily News. 

As a singer, Miss Hayes possesses the highest accomplish- 
ments of style, and avery remarkable facility of execution. 
She has faults, it is true, but these are quite put into the 
shade by her beauties. However, as we have alluded to 
them, let us at once get rid of the disagreeable part of our 
task, by instancing two examples of faulty style, which, being 
easily remedied, are of no material consequence. In the duet 
with Salvi, where the popular tune, ‘ A consolarmi affretisti,”’ 
occurs, as a cabaletia, we did not like the manner in which 
Miss Hayes sang the theme, ptzzicato—if such aterm may be 
applied to vocal execution :— 
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nor, when the theme is sung forte, in unison, by the two, the 
mode in which she took the A, which gives intensity to the 
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The first spoiled the otherwise delicious mezza voce, which 
Miss Hayes possesses to great perfection, and the last much 
exaggerated what should be the appropriate vocal expression. 
The other instance occurs in the well-known cavatina, “ O 
luce di quest’ anima,” the cabaletta of which was admirably 
sung, except just towards the end, where, in a bravura pas- 
sage, the D flat in alto is attained, and then drops to the D 
































flat, an octavo below. This, Miss Hayes (like Madame Cas- 
tellan and others) effects in a style of which we do not 
approve :— 

















swallowing, as it were, the high note, and then rejecting it 
back again upon the lower one, by means of an enharmonic 
scale, or ladder. 

And now all is couleur de rose; we have nothing left but 
praise of the clever young Irish lady, who has held Italy and 
Austria in her spells for three or four years. The whole of 
the second act, in which the task of the prima donna is perhaps 
the most arduous in the répertoire of Italian opera, was ad- 
mirably sung and played by Mdlle. Hayes. Her grief in the 
duet with Antonio (Linda’s father) was extremely touching ; 
her anguish when he rejects her with a malediction, replete with 
poignant reality; and her madness graphic and affecting. 
Notaing could be more emphatic than her delivery of the 
declamatory air, ‘‘ No, non é ver,” and nothing more brilliant 
than her execution of the florid passages at the end, especially 
the ascending trait with the violins, which she accomplished 
with surprising neatness and precision. Her acting in the 
last scene, when Linda gradually recovers her reason and re- 
cognises her lover, her parents, and her friends, was charming 
—pathetic and forcible in the highest degree. Nor could 
anything be well more finished and effective than her execu- 
tion of the final rondo, which, albeit a trivial bagatelle from 
Luigi Ricci’s very unknown opera of Colonello, served to dis- 
play her graceful and facile execution to infinite advantage. 

We shall not attempt to enumerate the encores and recalls 
which were awarded to Miss Catherine Hayes with such liberal 
profusion ; suffice it that her success was one of the most 
decided and triumphant, and, let us add, one of the most really 
deserved we recollect since we have been in the habit of 
attending operatic performances. It is quite natural for the 
English public to be abundantly delighted with sucha rare 
evidence of vocal talent in a countrywoman ; but Miss Hayes’s 
brilliant and continual successes in Italy and Vienna’ suffi- 
ciently prove that it is her talent which has been instrumental 
in achieving her fame, and not her birth-place. 

Mdlle. de Meric, the Pierotto of the evening, is a very 
young artiste, possessing a powerful contralto voice, an 
expressive style of singing, and very evident promise of be- 
coming what nothing but experience can make her—an accom- 
plished artiste; she has yet, however, much to learn, and 
must not be persuaded by indiscriminate praise to fancy herself 
already perfect. Pierotto’s first song, the quaint air in G minor, 
“I primi anni di mia vita,” is sung behind the scenes. This 
was an advantage to Mdlle. Meric, who, being screened from 
observation, did not feel the nervousness inseparable from 
débutantes. Moreover, she sang the air with great feeling, 
and a roundness of phrasing which indicated great things ‘in 
her favor. The best part of Mdlle. Meric’s voice is ‘in the 
upper register; here the notes are clear and sweet’; the me- 
dium also is good ; but the lower notes are somewhat hard and 
wanting in mellowness. Throughout the opera she sang with 
intelligence, and, though young and awkward ‘on the stage, 
evinced considerable sensibility in her acting. She was €x- 
ceedingly well recéived by the audience, and must be’ regarded 
~ an acquisition to the present company of the Royal Italian 

pera. 

Tagliafico, who played the Marchese for the first time in 
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England, came out with a spirit and bustle which we did not 
know him to possess. His singing was artistic throughout, 
and the ease and volubility with which he executed the buffo 
air in the first scene, ‘‘Buono gente,” surprised and pleased 
the audience, who applauded him with the greatest warmth. 
The scene where he makes protestations to Linda, and en- 
deavors to gain her favor, was also admirably sung and acted 
with infinite humour. Tagliafico may be said to have effected 
the most difficult task that an artist can possibly undertake ;— 
he has made a very disagreeable part both welcome and 
amusing to his audience. 

Salvi’s Carlo exhibited the highest refinements of vocalisa- 
tion. He sang the air, ‘Se tanto in ira,” in the chastest 
style, and the address to Linda in the last act, ‘‘E la voce,” 
with exquisite grace and tenderness. In both he was received 
with the favor due to his distinguished talent. 

Polonini made the small part of the Prefetto agreeably pro- 
minent, and Mdme, Bellini and Sig. Guidi did all that was 
practicable for the minor characters of Maddalena and the 
Intendente. 

Last, not least, we come to Tamburini, of whose appearance 
and costume in the part of Antonio we have spoken at the 
commencement of this notice. No words can over-estimate 
the effect produced by this immense actor in the great scene of 
the malediction, which we single out from the whole as the 
most striking point in a masterly impersonation. Up to the 
climax of this impressive scene, Tamburini is the aged father, 
worn down by years and sorrow; even the throwing away the 
purse which Linda has given him was done with a convulsive 
and feeble effort ; but when the full meaning of his daughter’s 
supposed shame glares upon him, and he hurls his malediction 
at her, his whole frame trembled, his voice, stifled in emotion, 
uttered guttural and half unintelligible sounds, and word by 
word the curse fell upon Linda’s devoted head like bolts of frozen 
lead. The manner in which the following sentence was given 
baffles description ; it was sublime in the fullest acceptation of 
the word :— 

“* Va, sciagurata, soffri la pena 
Della tua colpa, del mio rossor |!” 

The house came down with one of those explosions of applause 
belonging to the best points of Kean, or the grandest scenes 
of Rachel. The singer, the music—all was forgotten in 
the mighty stroke of dramatic art which made Nature speak 
as Nature’s self—only more terrible from the actor's ideal 
expression. All through the opera Tamburini’s singing was 
marked by refined and touching expression, large and noble 
declamation, perfect phrasing, and an occasional want of power 
in the upper notes.—( This is for Messieurs the critics.) While 
he remains the actor he is, we shall see and hear him with 
delight, even if he be unable to articulate a vocal sentence. 

The opera was admirably put upon the stage, and Mr. 
Costa, with his superb band and chorus, produced the usual 
perfection of ensemble. The overture, the most ambitious and 
the least intelligible of Donizetti, was so finely played, that 
while it was being executed we almost succeeded in discovering 
some glimpses of beauty; but these were, after all, evanescent; 
they were not in Donizetti’s score, but in the spirit, precision, 
and intelligence of Donizetti’s able interpreters, under the 
guidance of their experienced and admirable chief. 

Altogether, Linda di Chamouni was as successful as it pos- 
sibly can be, by any aid of cast and general perfection of 
execution. 

On Tharsday, Masaniello was given by especial desire, it 
being its seventh performance at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Mario was too ill to appear, and Salvi undertook to play the 


part of the hero at a very brief notice. He acquitted himself 
in the most admirable manner, and was encored and recalled 
several times during the evening. The opera went off with 
immense éclat, and the house was crammed to the ceiling. 

To-night Lucia di Lammermoor will be given for Miss 
Hayes, the illness of Mdlle. de Meric having necessitated the 
temporary postponement of Linda. Angri makes her début, 
and Grisi her renirée in Sémiramide, on Tuesday. This will 
be a real fée night. 





RONCONI AND THE COURT JOURNAL. 


A terrer from the Paris correspondent of the Court Journal 
insinuates that the Thédtre Italien has closed without the 
artists having received their salaries. 

We can at once, upon our own knowledge, declare this to 
be a baseless and malicious falsehood. Every artist employed 
in the theatre was paid by Ronconi, from Alboni to the meanest 
servant of the establishment—the best proof of which is, that 
the Government has accorded the direction of the theatre to 
the great baritone for a further period of nine years. | 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
(Translated from the German.) 





BOOK II. 
OF ART AMONG EGYPTIANS, PHENICIANS, AND PERSIANS. 





CHAP. IV. 
(Continued from page 212.) 

VI, In the second place, with respect to the material 
of which the Egyptian works are made, there are figures of 
terra colta, wood, stone, and bronze. 

Of little figures in terra cotta there are, as Count Caylus 
informs us, a great number in the island of Cyprus, because 
this was subject to the Ptolemies, and likewise peopled with 
Egyptians. Various figures of this kind, made in the real 
old style of Egyptian art, and marked with hieroglyphics, - 
have been found in the Temple of Isis; in Pompeii. I myself 
have in my possession five little priests of Isis made in this 
way ; and there are besides several in the Museum of Mr.* 
Hamilton, British Plenipotentiary at Naples, which are all 
similar to each other, and coated with a green enamel, or 
glaze(a). These figures have their hands laid across their 
breast, and hold in their left a staff, and in the right, besides 
the usual whip, a ribbon, by which a tablet is suspended on 
the left shoulder. This tablet, as may plainly be seen, is 
marked with hieroglyphics in two larger figures of the same 
kind, which are in the Herculanean Museum. 

VII. Wooden figures, shaped like mummies (d), are kept 
in different Museums. Three belong to the Museum of the 
Collegio Romano, one of which is coated with paint. 

VIII. There ‘are, as is well known, several kinds of 
Egyptian stone; viz., granite, basalt, and porphyry. 

1X. The granite, which is said to be the Ethiopian marble 
of Herodotus, or the Thebaic stone, is of two kinds ; namely, 
the white and black, and the red and whitish (c). The former 
found in many countries, though not in such perfection of hard- 
ness and color as the Egyptian; but the second sort comes from 
Egypt alone. All the obelisks are hewn from this sort of 
granite, of which many statues are likewise made, and, among 
others, three of the largest in the Capitoline Museum (@). 
The great Isis there is made of blackish granite, as well as 
the figure as large as life, and mistaken for an Anubis, in the 
Villa Albani (e), without mentioning others. The kind with 
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& coarser grain most frequently served for columns. . The 
Statement in many books that. Pope Alexander VII. caused 
one of the corner pillars of the portico of the Pantheon to be 
made of granite from the Isle of Elba is a modern fiction. 
The pillar in question is of red granite, which prineipally be- 
longs to Egypt. 

X. The common basalt is a stone that may be compared to 
the lava of Vesuvius, with which all Naples is. paved, and 
with the paving-stones of the ancient Roman streets (/ ). 
Properly speaking, basalt is a kind-of lava of one color, as is 
generally the case with lava, But thefe até two species of 
basalt—the black, which is the common sort, and the greenish. 
Animals; in particular, are made of this latter kind; as, for 
instance, the lions to the: East of the Campidoglio, and 
the sphinx in the Villa Borghese. But the two largest 
sphinxes, one in. the Vatican(g), and the other in the Villa 
Giulia, both ten palms.long, are of reddish granite. Among 
others, the two statues in the Campidoglio, already mentioned, 
of the following and later Egyptian style, and some smaller 
figures, are of black granite. The statue of Pescennius Niger, 
which, according to Spartianus, was of black stone, and was 
presented to that Emperor by the king in Thebes, was like- 
wise made of basalt, and that of the commonest kind. This 
statue was still standing at the gable end of the Emperor's 
house in the time of Spartianus, and was accompanied by a 
Greek inscription. The color of the statue was a symbolical 
allusion to the name Niger. Neither Egypt nor Thebes had 
kings at that time; and fhe fact can only be understood of 
some Roman commander, who held a position like that of a 
king at Thebes, as. | have already ekplalied. The greenish 
basalt may be found in different degrees of that color, and 
also in different degrees of hardness, and both Egyptian 
and Greek artists have worked in it. Of Egyptian figures in 
this stone there is a small sitting figure of Anubis(h) in 
the Capitoline Museum; the thighs and crossed legsin the 
Villa Altieri; and a fine pedestal, with hieroglyphics, on 
which} there is still a pair of female feet, in the Museum of 
the Collegio Romano. The feet prove that this, if entire, 
would have been the finest existing work of Egyptian art. 
Heads of this kind of basalt are seen in the Villa Albani and 
Altieri, and I myself possess one crowned with a mitra. 
Imitations of Egyptian works in later times, as, for instance, 
the Canopi, are made of this very stone. Of Greek works, 
T am acquainted with the head of a Jupiter Serapis in the 
Villa Albani, which is wanting in a chin, and which it has 
been impossible to restore on account of the scarcity of stone 
of prtecisely the same color (i); and also with the head of a 
wrestler with Pancratiast ears, in the possession of the present 
Maltese Ambassador at Rome; while of the black kind I 
possess a beautiful, but broken head. A conjecture respect- 
ing both these heads will be set forth in another part of this 
history (). 


SELECT VarionuM Nortss. 


(a) They are either merely coated, or, in some instances, they are 
made entirely of that enamel, which, according to Caylus, is taken for a 
porcelain, like that of the Chinese.—Fea. 

(b) Some of these are actually mummy-cases.—Fea. 

(c) There are not only two, but several kinds of granite; as, for 
instance, one of mixed green, and another entirely green. Of this kind 
_ are the tablets on the pedestal of St. Peter’s statue in the Vatican Basi- 
lica, commonly thought to be of green porphyry, but which is distin- 
guished from that material by the circumstance that green granite is less 
firm, and that the white specks with which it is interspersed are less 
defined. Visconti purchased for the Pio-Clementini Museum a foot in 
green granite without these white spots, and the stone is such a beau- 
tiful specimen of its kind that it might compete with the Plasma di 





Smeraldo (Smaragdo-prasus). There is_a still scarcer kind of grani 
called Vajolato ; and, besides the pieces procured by Visconti for on 
Pio-Clementini Museum, the two large pillats by the altar of St. Gregory, 
in the Vatican Basilica, are made of this stohe. Many other granites of 
a still finer and firmer kind are called “‘ Egyptian marble” by artists: A 
very rare granite of a pale yellow color, witi. black specks, belongs tc the 
firmest sort.--Fea. sal 

(d) It is superfluous to remark that the leatned Scaliger, and Motraye, 
a modern traveller, fancied that granite is an artificial production. Ih 
Spain it is the commonest stone, and there is a superabundance of all 
kinds. It is also found in Germany and other countries—Winckel- 
mann—including England.—Translalor. Es 

(e) Montfaucon takes the statue of Iris for black basalt, while Fea 
considers it to be basalt-granite. Raffei, without sufficient reason, takes 
the supposed Anubis for basalt.— Meyer. 

(f) The pavement of the oldest Roman streets, as the Via Appia; 
before Trajan’s improvement, on the side of the Pontine marshes, is of 
limestone. The Romans made use of stones that were nearest at hand. 
Fea. 

(g) This sphinx, which is now in the Pio-Clementini Museum, is 
twelve palms long} the other is ten palms, and is of granite; rather 
black than approaching to red.—Fea. j 

(h) This is not an Anubis, but an ape, perhaps of a sort deseribed by 
Aristotle. It is really of green basalt, and not of green porphyry, a8 
Bottari says.—Fea. 

(i) It haS been restored since. A similar head, far finer, and in a 
good state of preservation; isin the possession of Byres. Like the one 
in the Villa Albani, it is without the modius.-—Amorelts and Fea, , 

The modius was the principal dry measure of the Romans, containing 
nearly two gallons English. Here it means a basket or bushel, whicti 
was usually placed on the head of Serapis —Transiator. 

(k) In the Pio-Clementine Museum there are now the two finest urns; 
afterwards mentioned by Winckelmann. One of these is ‘‘ferrei coloris 
atque duritiz,” as Pliny. says; the other is of a green eolor. In the 
former there are spots, as in marcasite, and streaks of reddish granite. 
In the same Museum may be seen a larger vase, beautifully executed, arid 
adorned with marks and thyrsi, which is of green basalt, though this is 
hard to be recognised, on account of the injury which the vase has sus- 
tained through fire. This work of art was discovered in a ditch made on 
the Quirinal. The pastophora, about three palms high, which has been 
several times mentioned, is of the same color and description of stone.— 
Fea. 

(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 
Oxxx. 


Joy will not dwell beneath a cloudless sky. 
His eye grows weary of the constant hue 
Of that unchequer’d wide expanse of blue ;— 
To a more varied realm he longs to fly, 
The soul at rest is sharpen’d to descry 
Dim distant ills, or passes in review 
Old by-gone evils, Warm’d to life anew 
By the sad influence of an useless sigh. 
But when the tempest comes with awful crash, 
Big with destruction,—when, with menace loud, 
It makes us totter on the trembling ground ; 
Then, riding on the lightning’s vivid flash,— 
Cleaving his brilliant way through massive cloud, 


Brightest, when shortest liv’d, may Joy be found. N. D, 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 
EASTER ENTERTAINMENTS. 
HAYMARKET. 

Tue Messrs. Brough; the talented authors of the Enchanted 
Isle, and Prince Camaralzaman and the Prineess Badoura; 
have supplied the Easter piece at this house. It is called 
the Sphinx, and is founded on the classical fable of the monster 
who infested Boeotia, who propounded enigmas, destroyed the 
questioner on the non-solution thereof, and was ultimately 
himself destroyed by C&dipus, who solved his riddle; aiid dis+ 
solved the charm. Nothing could be better chosen than thé 
subject, and hardly any piece could be more happily treated. 
The Messrs. Brough have surpassed all their previous efforts 
in the Sphine ; and Mr. Webster may congratulate hitiself on 
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having one of the very best extravaganzas that has appeared 
on the stage for many years. We have not space to follow 
the plot in detail: a mere hint must suffice: Keeley 
represents the Sphinx, who seizes on unlucky travellers, 
carries them off to his den, and devours them, This is 
managed with the happiest effect, and in the true burlesque 
vein. When the Sphinx seizes a victim he propounds to 
him some such subtle riddle as the following—‘ Where was 
Moies when he blew out the candle?” and; upon his giving 
it up, hurries him off to his den and devours him. These 
questions created immense laughter. Indeed, we never saw 
Keeley more delicious in a burlesque; and his dress is the 
funniest thing imaginable. Mrs. Keeley played the part of 
chorus, and acted as interpreter between the audience and 
the performers on the stage, Most of her speeches were 
highly, amusing, and some of her songs were excellent: 
Miss P, Horton was the CEdipus, and played with her usual 
spirit and liveliness, and sang several burlesques of favorite 
melodies with admirable effect, and was encored in everything. 
Miss Reynolds was very pleasing and pretty as Jocasta, the 
daughter of the King of Thebes; and Mr. Bland rejoiced in 
the part of the monarch with all his accustomed gruff pom- 
posity and ventricose verbosity. The hits and good things 
were superabundant, and never was piece more successful. 
The music was capitally chosen and arranged by Mr. T: 
German Reed—better far than that belonging to any extra- 
vaganza in our recollection. The actors were all ealled for at 
the conclusion, and subsequently the Messrs. Brough, who 
appeared before the curtain, and were received with immense 
eers. 

Mr. Buckstone made his re-appearance after an absence of 
two years, and was welcomed with the heartiest applause. 
He played his favorite charaeter of Cousin Joe, in the Rough 
Diamond, and created roars of laughter, 

PRINCESS’S, 

Tue great repute enjoyed by this theatre for pantomime and 
spectacle brought a crowded audience to witness the new 
Laster fairy extravaganza, Noureddin, or the. Fair Persian. 
The plot, as the name will suggest, is founded on a well- 
known story in the Arabian Nights, which, to employ the 
language of the play-bills, is ‘adapted to the present days” 
by Mr. H.S. Edwards. The first scene is in fairyland. From 
a conversation between Nemorella, the Fairy Queen (Madame 
Le Clercq), and Arborella, her daughter (Mdlle. Le Clereq), 
we learn the interest taken by certain powerful sprites in the 
fortunes of Nekayah, the fair Persian (Miss Kenworthy), who, 
having gotten into a serape, it is resolved to send Ringtailino 
(Mr. Plitimeri), a hobgoblin, who has assumed the form of an 
ape, to help and get her out of it. By one of those sudden 
transformations for which the Princess’s is famous, no sooner 
is the résolution come to than the scene changes to a slave- 
market in the city of Balsora, a place of whieh it would not be 
easy to define thi geographical position without much and 
painful research. The commodity sold in this market, to the 
highest bidder, is entirely confined to female slaves, more or 
less beautiful, from every clime, and of every complexion, 
Among them, the highest rated, both for personal attractions 
and Her various accomplishments, is Nekayah, “‘ the fair 
Persian,” who, after considerable bartering, is disposed of by 
Hajji Hassan, the slave-dealer (Mr. Wynn), who has a very 
loud Voice, and discourses in bombastic couplets to. Khacan 
(Mr. H. Horncastle), the Vizier of Mohamed Zinebi, King 
of Balsora (Mr. Honey), for the fabulous sum of twelve 
thonsand pieces of gold, As goon as the bargain is 
made, Khacan carries off his prize in a palanquin, counting 








beforehand on the gratitude and favour of his king and 
master, an old and confirmed sinner; like himself. But we 
discover Khacan reckons without his host, His ward, Nou- 
reddin, to whose care the fair Persian ig intrusted, becomes 
enamoured of her at first sight; his love is reci ted by 
the lady, and they agree to elope. Meanwhile the ape; who, 
in obedience to the fairy mandate; never leaves the side of 
Nekayah, is covered with her veil, placed in the palanquin, 
and eatried to the palace of King Mohamed, the Vizier and 
his retinue fondly imagining that they are conducting the . 
beautiful slave to her destination in the harem of the 
The rage of the King, when he discovers the trick that has 
been played upon him, may be well believed, He orders an 
immediate pursuit, and heads it himself. Artiving at 
Noureddin’s house just in time to be too late,—the lovers 
having made their escape on a fancy railroad, in a convoi, 
impelled by a boiling tea-kettle,—he commands it to be set 
on fire, whieh being effected, a view on the banks of a river 
is diseovered in the raidst of the falling ruins, and the curtain 
falls on the first act with startling effect. The second 
aet further develope the fortunes of the lovers, and ulti- 
mately brings them safely through their difficulties. The 
wicked King Mohamed;—who, by the way, diseusses a large 
variety of subjects with his confidential Vizier, enlarging 
wish equal point and esprit on the French revolution; 
prison diet, the electrie light, and King Hudson;—is eom- 
pelled, like Charles Albert, to abdicate, It is true, he 
has obtained possession of the lost slave and the insolent 
Noureddin, and has ordered them for immediate execu- 
tion ; but in the meanwhile they have, through fairy agency, 
obtained the protection of the celebrated Caliph Haroun Al 
Raschid, of whom King Mohamed is but a dependant, and 
whose written order for a feprieve cannot be conveniently . 
overlooked. So the lovers have it all their own way, and the 
piece ends with a rapid volly of “tags,” so effectively 
discharged by the various personages in rotation; that not ofie 
missed fire, The last of the “ tags” conveys ah intimation 
to the audience; that the play being over, they may “ cut,” 
united with a hope that they may be indueed to “ con.e again.” 
The extravaganza is written’ with great ability, and the 
jokes, puns, and bon mots of every description are so 
numerous, and, with rare exeeptionsy so good, as to indicate 
a practised and experienced hand in this description of 
literature. The actors for the most patt exerted themselves 
with equal zeal and success. Miss Kenworthy looked as 
pretty as any fair Persian, and spoke with great intelligence. 
Mr. Honey was admirably comic as the King Mohamed, 
and gave some broad imitations of one of our mest popular 
tragedians, which brought down shouts of laughter. Nothing 
could be more arch and lively than Miss Le Clereq’s Arborella; 
more pains-taking than Miss Emma Stanley’s Noureddin; or 
more quietly funny than Mr. Oxberry as the “ head waiter’ 
of Haroun Al Raschid. Mr. Horncastle’s Vizier also deserved 
commendation as a careful and clever piece of acting. The 
scenery, by Messrs. Cuthbert and Nichols, is very beautiful, 
and the transformations weré managed so well, and were in 
Some eases so surprising as to obtain the loudest applatses 
The dresses, &c., aré of the most costly order, and the pice is 
ny oe ‘put upon the stage in a manner highly ¢reditable 
the management. In the second act there is a ballet, in 


which a pas de deux is danced with great spirit by Mademoi- 
selles Le Clereq and Cushnie, and was teceived with applanse, 
tach of the ladies being also encored in a pas seul; The 
music is very effectively chosen from a multitude of popuiar 
sources, Some of the parodics were excellent, 
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At the end of the first act, when Noureddin’s house is set 
on fire, the conflagration was imitated with such graphic 
reality, that some of the audience took fright, and a cry of 
“Fire |” proceeding from several parts of the house, a general 
rush was made to the doors. It was of little avail that the 
orchestra went on playing, and the performers remained 
actively employed in their duties on the stage—nearly one 
half of the spectators had quitted the house in a few minutes, 
the pit doors were wrenched off their hinges, and the dismay 
became so general that, even while Mr. Honey was endeavor- 
ing to explain to the audience that the fire was nothing but a 
scenic illusion, and there was no cause for fear, the dancers 
and other subordinates made their way out of the theatre, 
and ran into the streets in their ballet dresses. It was not 
until a considerable time had elapsed, that all fears were al- 
layed, and the audience were persuaded to re-enter the theatre, 
and resume their places. This was certainly a great compli- 
ment paid to the scenic and machinie arrangements of Mr. 
Maddox’s establishment; but the recollection of the late fire 
at Olympic, which was no “scenic illusion,” had doubtless an 
influence on the fears of the majority who left their seats when 
the imaginary fire began. As soon as order was quite restored, 
a burst of cheers and applause proceeded from every part of 
the house, and was resumed at intervals, for several minutes. 
In spite of this untoward interruption, the extravaganza was 
entirely successful, and the author being loudly called for, 
Mr. Edwards bowed his acknowledgments from his box. 


LYCEUM. 


Tue romance of the Seven Champions has more than once 
furnished a subject for pantomime and burlesque, and might at 
first sight appear hackneyed. One mode of treatment, how- 
ever, had been left untried, and this has been adopted by Mr. 
Planché in constructing the magnificent spectacle which forms 
the Easter recreation at the Lyceum. 

The old plan of dealing with the story was to pick out the 
adventures of St. George, and leave to the other champions 
little more than the functions of a chorus, or rather of an 
assemblage of supernumeraries. Everybody has seen the 
fight of St. George with the dragon in some dramatic shape 
or other, but far less familiar have been the transformation of 
St. Denis into a hart ; the boar-hunt of St. James; the death 
of the giant at the hands of St. Anthony ; St. Andrew’s adven- 
ture with the six maidens transformed into swans; and after- 
wards rescued from the satyrs by St. Patrick; and the magic 
sleep of St. David. By making use of all these adventures, 
instead of confining himself to the exploits of St. George, 
Mr. Planché has secured a very great variety for his work; 
indeed, every scene almost becomes a piece of itself. The 
characters of the champions, as representatives of the different 
European nations, furnish him with an opportunity of making 
a number of allusions to the passing events of the day, of 
which he has readily availed himself; and his dialogue, while 
it is, as usual, neat and smoothly versified, is more pointed 
than in most of his productions. 

Of the seven champions, St. George is the principal though 
not the sole hero here, and he makes a good singing character for 
Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam. All the champions, be it observed, 
are acted by ladies, and their appearance in glittering armour 
and waving plumes conduces much to the splendid effect of 
the piece. A still more important personage than St. George 
himself is his squire, Charley Wag, played by Mr. Charles 
Mathews, who enlivens the character by singing songs of that 
voluble class which his father introduced to the stage, and 
which he seems to have inherited both by birth and by talent. 


Other comic characters are Leporello (J. Reeve), a French 
perruquier (Selby), Lazzarone (Harley), an attendant on St. 
Antony’s giant, and an Irish bogtrotter (Hall), who sings 
several Hibernian ditties with good effect. The dragon, by 
being made a foppish reptile, like the dragon in Fortunio, is 
also an amusing personage, and is exceedingly well acted by 
Mr. H. Marshall. The isolated nature of the adventures, and 
the great number of characters introduced, prevent any one 
of them from being so prominent as in most productions of 
the sort, and it is surprising that such a long list of dramatis 
persone is so ably filled. Some of the ladies who act the 
second-rate champions might sing a little better, but that is 
the only improvement required. 

The reputation of Mr. Beverley, as a scene painter, is so 
completely established, that it becomes almost a common- 
place to praise the productions of his pencil. In point of 
scenic decoration, the Seven Champions may be compared 
with any work produced at this most elegant of theatres. 
The fairy lake, with the grotto receding into that hazy 
distance for which Mr. Beverley always shows much admira- 
ble feeling, and the enchanted garden, which is glowing with 
warm luxuriant hues, belong to the highest order of theatrical 
painting. The costume of the corps de ballet is chosen with 
a most tasteful regard for harmony with the scene before 
which it is to appear. The cool garments of the water- 
nymphs, and the rich fantastic dress of the dancers, in the 
two scenes already referred to, are striking instances of this 
feeling of propriety. On the whole, it is scarcely possible 
to conceive a spectacle displaying more taste and liberality. 
In some of the scenes, particularly towards the end, a slight 
curtailment might, we think, be adopted with advantage, and 
then there would be nothing to desire. 

Let us not be too hasty. There is one regret connected 
with this Easter piece which we cannot refrain from express- 
ing, although the applause of a crowded audience is still ringing 
in ourears. The Seven Champions is the first burlesque pro- 
duced at any theatre under the management of Madame Vestris, 
in which she herself has not appeared. So much is that lady 
associated with the very origin of that peculiar class of bur- 
lesque of which Mr. Planché is the chief inventor, and so 
admirably has she played in a long series of such productions, 
that we feel there is something wanting when she does not 
stand personally before us in one of her graceful fantastic 
dresses, although we still see the guiding spirit in the general 
elegance and splendour. 

MARYLEBONE, 


Tuts theatre was crowded on Monday night. The per- 
formances began with a five-act play, entitled The Heart's 
Trials. The scene is laid in an Italian dukedom, and the 
plot is constituted of a rivalry in love between the Duke and 
one of his lords. The Duke, unsuccessful in his efforts to win 
the lady’s heart, gives up his suit, but is slain by her father’s 
retainer, who supposes that force is being put upon his yo: 
mistress. The piece was well put upon the stage, and we 
performed, especially in the two principal characters, by Mr. 
Davenport and Mrs. Mowatt, It was followed by an extra- 
vaganza, by Albert Smith, called Guy Fawkes; or, a Match 
for a King, a most amusing burlesque of the Gunpowder Plot, 
mixing up the things of that day and of this in the irresistibly 
comic fashion which has made this order of entertainment so 
acceptable at the great annual holidays. The whole history 
is represented—the preparations, the casting lots for the post 
of danger, Lord Monteagle pestered with his “ queer note,” 
the discovery, and at the end the procession with Guy—such 





a Guy !—to the place of execution. An odd caricature of a 
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Yankee was introduced with good effect, and was grotesquely 
performed by Mr. J. Herbert; but the weight of the piece 
rested upon Miss Saunders (as Fawkes), who proved herself 
fally equal to the occasion. The dialogue includes, as usual, 
a profusion of puns, and many of them are very good; some 
raise. a laugh rather from such. bad ones being gravely pro- 
duced ; now and then they would draw acritical growl froma 

. But Guy Fawkes is one of those pleasing pieces which 
go off glibly, and send everybody away laughing at something 
or other. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

Tue managers of Sadler's Wells Theatre appear to despise 
vulgar pantomime; accordingly, when all the West is an- 
nouncing spectacle, extravaganza, and faree, Mr. Phelps puts 
forward the “ tragedy of Richard III.,” to be followed by the 
Minister of Finance. The character of Richard, as rendered 
by Mr. Phelps, if not very powerful or passionate, is even and 
sustained; of the other characters we can speak in equal 
praise. The mise en scene was generally excellent, and the 
dresses picturesque and appropriate. The Minister of Finance 
followed, in which the acting of Mr. A. Younge kept the 
audience in roars of laughter. 

ASTLEY’S. 

Tue new Easter spectacle is entitled the White Maiden of 
California ; or, the Horse of the Ocean. The adventures of 
the White Maiden (Miss Rosa Henry) among the Indians— 
her love for a certain Lieut. Waller, the deadly hate which 
thereupon animates the son of the Indian chief, named Omai 
(Mr. T. Mills), and the final attack and defeat of the Indians 
by the gold-seekers—furnish the materials for scenes of an 
exciting and highly melodramatic character. Two of these— 
first, the assemblage of the white warriors of the forest and 
their phantom steeds in the gold cavern; and, secondly, the 
victory of the gold-seekers over the savages—are splendidly 
managed. The scenes in the circle, the favorite and distin- 
guishing entertainment at Astley’s, were all successful. We 
may especially notice a spirited and daring act of equitation by 
Mdile. Louise Tournaire on a bare-backed horse, and the flying 
horsemanship of Herr Renric ; but the crowning performance 
of the evening was that of the young Hernandez. Then fol- 
lowed the melodrama of the Dumb Driver, the clever panto- 
mimic action of Mr. W. H. Harvey as Michael, the Pokantes 
of Mr. Johnson (in the first piece), who, if we mistake not, is 
equal to better and greater things, and the drolleries of the 
clowns, Messrs. Rochez and Adrian. Let it be understood 
that the Easter novelties at Astley’s will form a favorite enter- 
tainment for young and old. 


COLOSSEUM. 


A vast number of persons visited this place in the course 
of Monday. The numerous attractions which have been 
already described have lost nothing of their power, and the 
public showed their good taste by flocking there in more than 
usual numbers. The whole of the arrangements may now be 
said to be complete, and a more excellent exhibition can 
hardly be imagined. 

DIORAMA. 

Tue pictures exhibited this year show a great advance in 
the art of painting views by which an immense expanse of 
country is to be represented, and by which prospective views 
of the interiors of cathedrals are to be faithfully delineated. 
The views of the Palace of Windsor which are here exhibited 
should be seen by all who are anxious to know.of what the 
interior of palaces consists; and all antiquaries should inspect 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


On Monday last, Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss Ransford, Miss Whit- 
nal], and Signor Paltoni, appeared in a miscellaneous concert at the 
Hall in Lord Nelson Street. The attendance was good, and the 
concert gave general satisfaction. Mr. Sims Reeves sang with his 
ordinary taste, and was loudly encored in ‘“¢ Madeline,” and 
Rodwell’s ballad, “ Maiden, I will ne’er deceive thee.” In substi- 
tution for the latter, he gave “In this old chair,” in beautiful style ; 
though the audience called loudly for the “ Bay of Biscay,” 
which, we suppose, he did not feel inclined to sing. Miss . 
who has become exceedingly popular in Liverpool, sang “ In luce 
de quest’ anima” and ‘‘ Soave immagine” with great sweetness ; 
she possesses a fine clear and even voice, and sings like a musician, 
wanting nothing but a little moze fire. Signor Paltoni seemed a 
favorite with the audience ; his “ Noi pin andrai” and other buffo 
songs exciting laughter and applause. Miss Whitnall was also 
favored with an encore in a Scotch song, which she sang with 

much archness. 

Mr. Howard Glover opened our Liver Theatre on Monday 
evening, with one of the most complete operatic companies I have 
ever seen in Liverpool; and, judging fuss what he has already 
done, I think he will meet with the support which his laudable 
attempt deserves. The opening operas were the Sonnambula and 
the Young Guard. In the first opera, Miss Anne Romer was the 
Amina; Mr. E, L. Hime, Elvino; and Mr. Delavanti, Count 
Rodolpho. Notwithstanding I expected a great deal from Miss 
Anue Romer in opera, I was quite astonished at the progress she 
has made since she last sung at our theatres, Her Amina was one 
of the best English impersonations of the character that I ever saw ; 
she acted with great tenderness and feeling, and sang with so 
much power and sweetness as to call down the reiterated 
plaudits of a crowded audience; she was loudly encored in 
several of the principal morceaux of the opera, more pat- 
ticularly in the finale, ‘‘ Ah, non giunge,” which she sang 
with great brilliancy. Her success, in fact, was one of the most 
complete I ever witnessed in Liverpool, and at the fall of the 
curtain she was recalled. Mr. E. L. Hime made a good Elvino, 
singing the music with great expression ; he seemed, however, to 
want practice, and to be suffering under a slight cold. Mr. 
Delavanti, a stranger to me and to the Liverpool public generally, 
surprised the audience in Count Rodolpho; he sang with real 
taste and feeling, and acted the character sensibly and effectively. 
The choruses were unusually numerous, the voices being youn 
and fresh, and would have been still better but for the only Rule £ 
observed, an occasional unsteadiness, which, however, will be 
overcome by practice. The performance of the Young was 
not so satisfactory, but I cannot give you a report of it this week. 
Miss M. Glover was the Estella, and Miss Sarah Flower the 
Olympia. The whole was under the direction of Mr. Howard 
Glover, who conducted the orchestra with the utmost decision and 
readiness. Loder’s beautiful opera of the Night Dancers is to be 
produced to-morrow evening. 

Mdile. Auriol and Mr. Flexmore made their début before a 
Liverpool audience at the Amphitheatre, on Monday evening last, 
in the ballet of Esmeralda, which was “got up” in a style of mag- 
nificence never before witnessed in sro oo 

Mdlle. Auriol is a dancer of great dexterity ; she has a neat, 
slight figure, and wants nothing but grace. Her execution is rapid 
and daring, and her pantomime is very effective. The 7’ 3 
was loudly encored, a compliment well deserved, being danced with 
ex spirit by Mdile. Auriol and Mr. Flexmore. This gentleman’s 

‘o dancing is certainly the most surprising exhibition of the sort 
I ever witnessed, and seemed quite a novelty to the audience, 
who were mightily delighted at all they saw. The iy up of 
the ballet reflects the greatest credit on Mr, Copeland, the worthy 
lessee, who of late has taken extraordinary pains with every thing 
he has produced. The scenery, dresses, and general decorations 
were the themes of deserved praise among the audience. 





the models of the cathedrals of Cologne and Rouen. 





Wednesday, April 11, 1849. J. H. N. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT PLYMOUTH, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Ons of the most brilliant theatrical seasons evér known in this 
hitherto unsuccessful town is drawing to a close, and the director 
deserves the thanks of all the play-going communities for the 
spirited manner in which a succession of novelties has been pro- 

uced. The company is, without exception, one of the best 
I have seen in the provinces, and well deserves the evilogies of the 
local press. 

On Monday evening a translation of the Docteur Noir was 
produced, which, for its scenery, admirably painted by Channing, 
and its mechanical effects, worked under the able direction of Mr. 
Mark, would have done honor to the palmy days of the Adelphi, 
when Yates, his charming wife, and the glorious John, were its 
occupants. Fabian, the Black Doctor, was remarkably well acted 
by Warde, a tragedian of rising merit ; his delivery is clear and 
free from all mannerism—a thing much to be admired—so many 
actors thinking it necessary to copy the errors of our stars. St. 
Luer was a poor part for J. Davis, who is one of the best light 
comedians of the present day ; but he made the most of it. Two 
low comedy parts, by Emery and Miles, convulsed the people with 
laughter; and a faithful peasant (André) judiciously acted by 
Wingrove, finished the cast, with the exception of the ladies, 

Mrs. Gordon, as Pauline, looked interesting and lady-like, and, 
as on all occasions, displayed talents of a rare order; while Mrs. 
W. Watson and Mrs. Harding did all that was necessary for the 
parts allotted to them. The piece is not a good one, being 
dependent mainly on scenic and mechanical effects. The afterpiece, 
Phebe Hessel, was full of incident, and was uncommonly well acted 
by Newcombe, Warde, Davis, Emery, Dodsworth, Mrs. Gordon, 
and Miss Aldridge. Mrs. Gordon personated three different cha- 
racters ; in the first act she was a servant, who has had some papers 
belonging to her employers stolen from her, and she swears to 
regain them, for whieh purpose (in the second act) she disguises 
herself as a private in the 15th Regiment ; and in the last, becomes 
the nurse in a lunatic asylum, supposed to be 80 years old, a lapse 
of time, of course, taking place between the three acts. Since the 
days of Miss Kelly, I have seen no one like Mrs. Gordon in 
melodrama ; her acting with Warde, as the lunatic, in the last act, 
was most effective. Neweombe had a sailor’s part, which he 
evidently played to strengthen the cast, as it was of minor 
importance, but he made what little he had to do ¢ell. 

On the 23rd, Benedict’s concert takes place, with Lind and 
Vivier. I fear the result of it. In the first place, concerts here 
never answer so well in the Assembly Rooms as the Theatre; a 
difference in price being essentially necessary in a town pro- 
verbially poor. Wine, timber merchants, and that class of 
people who support amusements in Plymouth, are of a very 
different calibre from those of Liverpool, Dublin, Manchester, and 
places of that sort: they cunnot afford to pay a guinea for a concert ; 
and all the families of consequence in the neighbourhood are in 
London ; so that, with the exception of the military and naval 
authorities, amusements rest with the tradespeople. When Jullien 
first came down here, he took the Assembly Rooms at Devonport, 
and gave his concert to £17 ; the last time he was here he took 
the theatre, and there was £174 in the house, and several hundreds 
went away, unable to gain admission. Benedict is well known 
among us, and his great abilities will no doubt be highly appreci- 
ated ; Vivier, too, excites the greatest curiosity, never having been 
here ; as to the Nightingale, almost every one who could afford to 
pay the money has heard her in London, aiid will not pay a second 
guinea, and, as I said before, the other people cannot pay for high- 
priced entertainments, 

Newcombe has engaged, too, an Italian troupe, of whom report 
speaks most favorably. Montenegro, who was prima donna at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre last year, and whose fame is known through- 
out Europe, is to be the prima donna, assisted by Santiago, 
Montelli, Bailini, Vinchelli, and Mdlle. Montelli, a contralto of 
great power. They are to give twelve representations at the 
Theatre Royal, and there is no doubt but that their efforts will be 
crowned with success, from the prices not being advanced ; it is an 
entertainment which will suit the purses of all parties. 


T. E. B. 


MR. MITCHELL’S OPERA COMIQUE, 
Tue enterprising manager of the St. James’s Theatre has 
not been slumbering duting the Easter recess.. The Opera 
Comique will be opened again, and business will be resumed on 
Monday next. The visitors to this delightful establishment 
will be pleased to learn that .the charming singer and actress, 
Madlle. Charton, is re-engaged, and will appear on the opening 
night. The great success of this talented and popular artist 
left Mr. Mitchell no other course than to seeure her services a 
second tire. M.Couderc also, we are pleased to hear, has been 
re-engaged. He is an invaluable member of the troupe. M. 
Octave, one of the many “ first tenors” of the Grand Opera at 
Paris, is engaged, and will make his début on Friday next in 
Auber’s comic masterpiece, Fra Diavolo. Malle. Charton will 
be the Zerline. An immense treat is expected. M. Zelger, the 
basso profondo, whom our readers may remember some years 
ago as the Marcel of the Brussels’ company; is also engaged, 
and will appear in a new opera by Boisselet, entitled Ne 
touchez pas a la Reine,*in the Part du Diable, and other 
operas. Besides all these operatic arrangements, Mr, Mitchell 
has secured an admirable company of comedians with which 
he intends to wind up the season at the St. James’s. First 
in this dramrtic corps stands the celebrated Bouffé, who will 
give a limited number of his popular performances. Madame 
Doche, of the Theatre du Vaudeville, Mdlle. Lambert, of the 
Palais Royal, and M. Tetard, of the Vaudeville, are engaged 
to assist M. Bouffé. dls ia’ 
Altogether we may anticipate a continuation of the brilliant 
season that has already advanced half-way at the St. James's, 
while ente:tainments so sterling and so novel are held out 


to us. 
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ROBERT LE DIABLE. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 3 

Dear ——.—In the letter last week on the revival of Robert le 
Diable, your correspondent queried the original Raimbaut. rr 
character was played by M. Lafoot—if 1 mistake not, a brother © 
the actor, and brother-in-law to Pauline Leroux. This was in 
November, 1831, and July, 1832.— Yours, always, 
14, Percy Street, Thursday. Avseat Smita. 





MUSICAL THEORIES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sin,—The letter from Mr. Molineux, which appeared in your 
last, has given me a new and most pleasing proof, that my line of cons 
duct, in regard to matters brought forward in your very jntpnnetiog 
and valuable paper, and to those gentlemen who submit them to - e 
consideration of your readers, has been a right and proper one. y 
being calm and temperate, unassuming, and open to conviction, | 
obtained the approbation of Mr. Aspull (the man who writes so nner 
fully), and, I am proud to say, the friendship of Joho Barnett, were 
« pretty operas,” however “ stale” to the ears of an “ organist ( We 
are, nevertheless, such, that 1 would gladly cut my right hand "3 4a 
could write one like them, Nay, even Mr, Flowers, though he 
laughs at my ‘‘ Teutonius” notions, cannot refuse mie ths acknow- 
ledgment that I have not dishonored the name of “innocence 
which he had the kindness to bestow upon me, Once or twice, 
only, over-zeal has made me disregard the boundaries which I had 
fixed for myself; but then remorse followed we tN and 
forced me to ardon for my transgressions. > Mr. 
Mol‘neux ; dh hit each mig her hard—and we are friends 
after all. Such instances are cheering, Mr. Editor: they 2fe in- 
structive, too ; and you deserve not a little praise for giving them 
publicity, by the side of examples of a quite different nature, vdé 
the cadence question and the Sacred Harmonists’ nuisance, 





As Mr. Molineux and 1 stand now on pertectly friendly terms, 
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there can be no longer a suspicion of sinister motives on either side; 


and so, with your permission, I now make a few more observations. 


on his théory, with the + mart, assurance of being forgiven for my 
desire to elicit truth and gain information. 

I would, then, first observe, that I cannot perecive any other 
object of Mr. Molineux’s theory, than that of obtaining a peculiar 
temperament. Now, I think | have shown indisputably, that the 
minof seale, as derived by Mr. Molineux, is neither a perfect 
mathéewtatical one, nor that obtained by equal temperament. This 
led nite to term it a bastard temperament, meaning thereby nothing 
unhatidsome, but only that its development by fifths proceeded 
from two different roots—the tonic and its major third. The 
advantage obtained by this proceeding is, as I will concede, a 
greater number of perfect fifths in the minor seale. But this advan- 
tage, firstly, is counterbalanced by consequent disadvantages ; and, 
secondly, it is moreover a question, whether it has, in reality, an 
advantage at all. For, firstly, the plan of deriving a minor scale 
from @ major third removes at once all natural foundation, makes 
that scale entirely a produce of arbitration—a thing which cannot 
be allowed in music, as long as it is held that no artistic form can 
exist except it be founded on nature, It is the characteristic 
feature of the major scale—and Mr. Molineux allows it in his 
theory—that three and three of its notes form major triads or chords, 
whose intervals have this ratio,—4, 5,6. Now, not only common 
sense, but the Aistorical development of the minor scale (the 
Zolian series) points out that the existence of three minor triads 
is the fandamental condition of the minor chord. But what is the 
difference between a minor and a major chord ? Is it not the third ? 
And how could man arrive at the idea of a minor third? how 
could he define and employ it, if it were not given by nature? Did 
the first harmonists arbitrarily introduce an interval between the 
second and major third, and call it a minor third? — History proves 
the contrary. This combination of the Molian and Ionian series 
led to the minor third as a tonic consonance ; and, on looking at its 
harmonic proportion, it was found that it was the same as that 
occurring between the fifth and sixth sound of the natural harmony. 
Thus, then, the minor third (5:6) must be considered as a distinctive 
feature of the minor scales, although I agree with Mr. Molineux, 
that it is not the only one. That, on account of practical difficulties, 
these thirds must undergo a modification, and that, in order to 
obtain a more decided leading chord, the major seventh is used 
instead of the minor ones, needs no explanation to the musician. 

If Mr, Molineux’s manner of derivation is then essentially an 
unnatural one, what are its advantages? The greater number of 
erfect fifths? So far from considering this as an advantage, I 
ook upon it a8 a decided disadvantage, because it makes a more 
marked deviation from the original purity of the thirds—the most 
characteristic intervals of the scale — an unavoidable conse- 
quence. A glance at Mr. Molinetx’s scale shows this at once ; his 
minor thirds on the tonic and subdominant being considerably more 
impure than even those of the equal temperament. Mr. Molineux 
asserts that his minor chord 64 : 75 : 96 is of a more quiet (and, 
consequently, concording) nature thin that emanating from the 
combination of two pure thirds 10:12: 15. I have tried that 
chord, aud find that my ear feels the contrary effect, especially if 
the chord be taken in its first inversion ; nor do I eonceive how any 
other éar can be more satisfied by such decided dissonances as 
64 : 75, or 75 : 128, than by the real consonances 5: 6, or 3: 5. 
These are a few general remarks; and now about the three 
chords on the sécond, third, and sixth degrees of the scale. 
‘¢ Thete are mote things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy.” Yes, friend Molineux, I surely 
never dreamt of finding original discords on any degree of the 
scalé but the seventh. If your idea be correct, then we have four 
degrees of the scale on which a perfect triad cannot be erected, 
What a miserable scale, which has only three notes capable of 
formitig the root of perfect triads! But let us see what induced 
you to form such an idea. In your own scale the triads on the 
third atid’sixth degrees are perfect minor chords to it, because these 
triads do not agree with your standard chord 64 : 75 : 96, that you 
must add a third below, and thus make them chords of the major 
seventh? If wehave that liberty, why then I will just add a major 
third y thé triads on the toni¢ and subdominant, and a minor one 
to that on the dominant, and voifa !—all common chords are happily 





removed from our seale, and the study of the pi 
revolution of dissonances made superfluot tee! toe wo have 
nothing but dissonances to deal with. The idea of prepared dissd- 
nances leads me to the chord on the sécond degree. is choi 
says Mr. Molineux, is the common chord on the subdominant one 
the sixth added to it. It appears, then, that in this ehérd the fifth is 
always left out, but that it ought to be substituted in out mind, in 
order to form a right idea of the true nature of the chord. Could 
not the same be said of the minor chords on the third and sixth 
degree ?—and that with more propriety, as here the added sixth 
would be in its true proportion of 5:8. But another thing here 
pussies me I jr, have considered the so-called chord of the 
added sixth, and found it treated by all classical a 
inversion of a minor seventh chord, . italia: 
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and that, therefore, the seventh (Mr. Molineux’s omitted fifth) was 
the real dissonance, requiring a resolution, and therefore essential 
to the chord ; whereas, in the chord of the added sixth the latter 


interval is the dissonance, and should be prepared and resolved 
perhaps, thus— ; 
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or otherwise. 


How Mr. Molineux handles this chord may be séen in the 
second number of your paper. It was especially in regard to its 
treatment that I expressed myself rather harshly ; but as I have 
already written so much, I shall abstain for this time to enter upon 
that subject. I give, however, notice to Mr. Molineux; that hé 
must prepare himself for breaking a lance with me on this subject 
before long. 

Bidding good-bye to Mr. Molineux, I beg you to allow me just to 
say one word to Mr. Flowers. In the controversy on cadeiices; 
that gentleman has repeatedly taunted his opponents with not 
knowing the distinction between certain artistic forms; and my 
friend, Aspull, in particular, has been exposed to soitie sévere 
remarks on that point. Now,.as I have myself a doubt about the 
true meaning of some technical terms in music, I should esteem it 
as a great favor, if Mr. Flowers would consent to give us his owt 
definition of the following terms—modulation, progression, sequence, 
cadence, and progressive cadence, which have occurred so fre- 
quently in his letters. By doing so, he would for once step out of 
his negative position, which he has maintained hitherto, aiid prove 
that to him is not applicable the common saying :— 

“ Tadeln kénnen zwar die Thoren, 
Aber besser machen nicht.” 
Hoping that I have given no offence, I remain, sir, yours, &c, 
TEUTOoNIUS, 
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HANDEL, MOZART, AND MENDELSSOHN. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sizn,—Permit me, through the medium of your publication, to 
tender my best thanks to Mr. Macfarren, for his most excellent and 
interesting articles on the genius of the three immortal composers; 
Handel, Mozart, and Mendelssohn; with a hope that he may 
continue to enrich the Musical World, and introduce, at least; 
three other great men,—Haydn, Beethoven, and Spohr. How 
different are Mr. Macfarren’s papers from those silly, squabbling 
ones about cadences, sequences, &c., &c., by those would-be-con- 
sidered learned individuals, who have occupied too much by half of 
your publication, for the purpose of feeding their own vanity, and 
abusing their adversaries. For their comfort; I beg to state, that 
when i see any of their signatures to an artice, I turn over a leaf 





intuitively ; and I am certain most of your readers do the same. I 
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have been an occasional contributor since March, 1836, when the 
World began, until the present time ; and would sign this with my 
name, only that 1 fear some’ good-natured wight might say that I 
was currying favour with that excellent musician and writer, Mr. 
Macfarren. I, however, enclose you my card, and remain your 


obedient servant, An Apmirer or Reat Tatenr. 


Garrick Club, April 10, 1849. 


PATRONAGE OF FOREIGNERS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,— Willing as I am to acknowledge the great merit of foreign 
composers, foreign singers, and foreign conductors, yet I cannot 
but think the almost undivided patronage given to such artists at 
the present day greatly tends to materially injure the advancement 
of English music and musicians. In Germany, German music is 
chiefly supported ; in Italy, native composers and vocalists are 
sought after; andin France, the French opera is dominant ; while, 
in England, there is no national opera-composers are driven to 
teach for a subsistence, and our best singers—vocalists equal to 
their foreign rivals—are compelled to give mixed entertainments 
to audiences admitted at a shilling and sixpence per head. At the 

resent time, in London, there are two Italian operas and one 

rench opera well supported, while not one place is open for the 
representation and production of grand English operas ; and this 
is the more to be decried, since, at the present period, there is no 
living German or Italian composer equal in merit to melodious 
Balfe and Wallace, scientific Benedict, or erudite Loder; yet, 
these composers are compelled, from want of encouragement, to 
hang their harps upon the willows, that the crudities of Verdi, the 
triteness of Donizetti, or the common-pl of Bellini, may alone 
be encouraged. It may be said that the encouragement given to 
foreign composers and singers will stimulate English professors to 
arrive at greater perfection. But such is not the case. In the 





town I reside in (Sheffield), we are continually crying out against 


the injurious effects of foreign competition. But what would be 
said, if all the inhabitants of England used German knives and 
American saws? Why, good and cheap as the Sheffield articles 
might be, starvation would soon be the lot of half the town. 
Patronage and approbation are the greatest stimulants to the am- 
bitious ; and these are wanting as an inducement to the English 
musical professor. Probably to this support of foreign music may 
be set down the death of the Ancient Concerts of Music. 

The ill effects of such support is not alone felt in London—the 
plague spot spreads itself far and wide. In the country, concerts 
with English professors are obliged to be given at the lowest prices, 
and, even then, fail to pay the caterer. I myself have lost by nearly 
every English concert 1 have given during the last two years, 
although many of my concerts have been supported by first-rate 
talent, and generally for a shilling and two shillings admission ; and 
yet, while my English concerts have failed, my concerts of foreign 
artists have generally succeeded. Thus, while a concert with 
Miss Whitnall, Miss Isaacs, Mr. Pearsall, and the great John 
Parry, but barely paid my expenses—the admission half-a-crown 
and a shilling—the concert with Mdlle. Jenny Lind returned a 
profit of hundreds‘of pounds to the lady. That Mdlle. Lind was a 
great novelty I admit, but we have had greater singers in Sheffield 
(vide Alboni, and Giulia Grisi), and the merit was not at all 
equal to the charge—one guinea. The want of support to English 
musicians will not allow those who speculate in concerts to give 
such high remuneration to native artists as formerly ; the conse- 
quence will be, that professors of music will gradually cease to 
cultivate their talents, and instead of progressing in this refined art, 
we shall surely retrograde. I place it to want of encouragement, 
that in the good town of Sheffield, and perhaps many other towns, 
there is not a single professor of abilities to perform on any instru- 
ment in public, and that all our singers are shoemakers, grinders, or 
in some way not strictly professional. It is truly ridiculous to hear 
even children talk about the classical beauties of Rossini and 
Meyerbeer, and appear quite disgusted at the bare idea of singing 
or playing anything English. Not a word is ever heard about Miss 
Dolby, Miss Birch, Mr. Lockey, Mr. H. Phillips ; while the very 
babies are taught to lisp the name of Jenny Lind. ‘There is 





really something too bad in all this, and certainly a strong move 
is required in a new direction. 

This want of encouragement to English musicians is partly due to 
themselves: their divisions and petty jealousies have mainly helped 
to keep from them that support they wise might have 
obtained. Let the musical profession in London unite together in 
one great body, throwing aside all jealousies, and strive by every 
effort to resuscitate English music, and I have no doubt that ina 
little time public support would follow. Let a good ‘opera be 
established in connection with the Royal Academy, and operas be 
produced in a style equal to the Italian Opera. Let Loder, Balfe, 
Macfarren, Benedict, Wallace, Barnett, &c. write, and Sims Reeves, 
C. Braham, Lockey, Leffler, Phillips, Weiss, Whitworth, Misses 
Rainforth, Birch, Dolby, Miran, &c. sing, and the nobility and public 
could not otherwise than give their support. And if English music 
is resuscitated in London, support in the country is sure to follow ; 
for I am certain the public in general now encourage foreign music, 
not because they understand and like it—(for not ane in twenty do) 
—but because it is the fashion.—1 remain, your obliged, 


Georce F. Saunpers, Sheffield. 





REVIEW. 


“ The Rosebud and the Heartsease.” Duet for Soprano and 
Contralto.—G. A. MacraRReNn. JULLIEN. 


Tue two singers are supposed to represent the flowers that 
give the name to the duet. They call a convocation of their 
sister flowers, to discuss the formation of a bridal wreath that 
is to encircle the brow of the Queen of the Vale, who, like 
the lady in Shelley’s Sensitive Plant, tends them in the garden, 
and acts as their presiding deity. The idea is pretty, and is 
nicely expressed in the verses. The melody is very catching, 
and the voice parts are combined with musician-like clever- 
ness. The duet would admirably suit the Misses Williams, and 
would be not unlikely to rival the universally popular ‘* Two 
merry gipsies,” which the two merry sisters have sung 80 
often, although it was first sung in public by Misses Dolby 
and Marshall, at Mr. Macfarren’s first chamber concert, at 
Chappell’s Pianoforte Rooms, in 1843. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Motte. Dorus Gras was the original Alice in Robert le Diable, 
and consequently our correspondent E. D. C. is as wrong ia his 
details as in his deductions. Meyerbeer has always bad the highest 
opinion of Mdlle. Dorus Gras’ talents, and expresses the greatest 
satisfaction with the manner in which she sings his music. 

Axzert Scutoss, an occasional contributor to the miscellaneons 
intelligence which from time to time appears in this paper, and one 
of the most useful and conscientious agents in the management of 
the affairs of foreign artists, has returned to London, after a five 
months’ visit to his father-land, which he had not seen for twenty 
years. It is unnecessary to say, schloss being the German for 
castle, that Schloss is a German, and his father-land, by conse- 
quence, Germany. 

Lonpon Wepnespay Concerts.—The twentieth concert took 
place on Wednesday last. The selection was from Fra Diavolo, 
the music of which was sung by tlie Misses Birch, Lucombe, Poole, 
A. Taylor, Wells, and Mrs. R. Newton; and the Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, T. Williams, Allan, Irving, Weiss, Leffler, and Binge. 
The selection from Fra Diavolo was well sung ; the ‘‘ On yonder 
rock” of Miss Birch, and the “ Young Agnes” of Sims Reeves 
being particularly good. The fine quintet in the first act, 
‘‘Oh! rapture unbounded,” was executed in a most spirited 
manner by Miss Birch, Mrs, A. Newton, and the Messrs. T. 
Williams, Lefer, and Binge. In the miscellaneous selection, Miss 
Poole sang Benedict’s song, ‘ By the sad sea waves,” with much 
applause ; Miss Lucombe, “ Love’s young dream,” with great spirit ; 
and Mr. Sims Reeves “‘ Black-eyed Susan,” in a most energetic and 
effective manner. Miss Helen Stoepel, a pianist of whom we have 
frequently spoken in terms of high favor, made her first appearauce 
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at these concerts, and was most favorably received. Her choice of 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo Brillante, in B minor, for pianoforte and full 
orchestra, indicated musicianly taste and judgment, of which her 
performance oan the most ample testimony, to say nothing of a 
courageous adherence to the great and good school, which cannot 
be too highly commended in a youthful artist. Malle. Helene 
Stoepel has very decided talent, and achieved an unmistakeable 
success. Her playing was remarkable for energy of execution, 
delicacy of toned and undeniable feeling. She executed the whole 
of the difficult Rondo of Mendelssohn with an enthusiasm that 
showed she deeply felt its beauty, and was applauded most heartily 
at theend. The young pianist, by the way, is greatly indebted to 
Mr. Willy for the careful and intelligent manner in which he made 
the orchestra follow her throughout. A slight nervousness was 
apparent at the commencement of her performance, but this soon 
wore off, and she finished in a style that left us no room to question 
her capacity for playing before the public. Mr. J. Harper repeated, 
by desire, the trumpet solo, (“ The soldier tired,”) in which he once 
before achieved such great success, and was as well received, and 
played as finely as before. The band played the overture to Fra 
Diavolo, Le Pré aux Clercs, and Cenerentola, under Mr. Willy’s 
direction, with the greatest spirit. We should have mentioned, as 
a spirited specimen of ballad singing, Miss Birch’s “ Over the water 
to Charlie,” which was loudly encored, The Hall was very full. 
The next concert is for the benefit of Mr. Sims Reeves ; the fol- 
lowing and last for that of Mr. Willy. 

Tae Cuorat Harmonists met on Monday at the London 
Tavern. The first part of the concert was devoted to the Stabat 
Mater, the solos being sung by Misses Pyne and Doiby, Mr. 
Benson, and Mr. Bodda. The scheme of the second part, instead 
of, as formerly, embracing a grand choral secular composition was 
made up principally of songs and ballads, the only use of the 
chorus being in Mendelssohn's cantata, “ O Sons of Art,” (which 
we stated when it was performed last year, having been written 
for the open meeting at Cologne, is not adapted for the concert- 
room; ante vol. 22, p. 266; 1847,) and in the tenor song and 
chorus from King Arthur, “Come if you dare.” Mr. Dando played 
a solo on the violin, and the band performed the Overture and 
Wedding March from Mendelssohn’s 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream, with great precision. Miss Dolby sang a song by 
Meyerbeer, and another by Keller ; Miss Messent sang a son by 
Curschmann, which was encored, and another by Lachner, hic 
was not encored, and was not finished, owing, as announced to the 
audienee by the conductor, Mr. Westrop, to the “ copies differing,” 
an evident proof of non-rehearsal. Mr. Bodda sang Kate Loder’s 
charming ballad, the “ Blind Boy,” aud a trumpery air of Mer- 
cadante’s, from Zaira. Mr. Benson, a doleful song of Mr. Hobbs’, 
and one of Mendelssohn's lovely serenades. We have to add to 
this, a quartett by Walmesley, entitled “ Installation Ode,” to the 
following words, to which we draw the attention of all poets :— 


Fair is the warrior’s mural crown, 
And fair the laurell’d wreath ; 
The lustre of their bright renown, 
Fades not bedimm’d by death, 


sung by Miss Hayes (not Catherine Hayes), Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Benson, and Mr. Bodda, and Wilbye’s Madrigal, “ Flora gave me 
fairest flowers,” to complete the olla podrida fare provided for the 
Easter festivities. Mr. Dando led, and Mr. Westrop conducted, 
the directing powers of both gentlemen having been put into 
strong requisition, and exercised with tact and discretion. 

Mo.te. Paropt.—According to the accounts of this vocalist 
now circulated in London, she was born at Genoa, in 1827. Her 
father is a retired pensioned employ¢ of the Sardinian Government. 
At twelve years of age, she was placed by her parents at the 
Musical Institute at Genoa. Having studied under Maestro Celti, 
and Maestro De Gola, she was, in 1844, taken to Milan, to study 
under Felice Ronconi. Here she made the acquaintance of 
Madame Pasta, who took her with her to Como, and gave her 
instruction. When Mdlle. Parodi left Como to make her debut at 
Bergamo, Madame Pasta gave her several ornaments which she 
herself had worn on the stage—viz., the tiara, zone, and girdle of 
Medea ; the crown, the mantle, and golden sickle of Norma. At 

she created a furore—she afterwards appeared at La 





Spezia, the Theatre Nuovo at Florence, the Argentina at Rome, 
and the great theatre at Palermo. In this city, where she made a 
most distinguished success, she remained till the insurrection broke 
out, when she was obliged to take refuge with the French consul 
and‘ other official personages, for twenty-two days, on board a 
Sardinian ship in the roads. She returned to Como, and received 
several offers from various theatres, all of which she refused, in 
consequence of a determination to retire from the stage. This 
resolution she was obliged to abandon on account of circumstances 
arising out of the intestine wars of Italy.— Times. 

Ernst will play at the third Musical Union, when the poetical 
and impassioned style of this great artist will have scope, in one of 
Beethoven’s grand quartets, to develop its varied resources! 

Lyricat Union or Amarzors.—Mr. Ella is proceeding with 
the original plan of this pleasant and friendly musical club. He has 
already projected a second series of the vocal exercises, at his 
residence, to consist of selections from a large variety of well- 
known modern operas. 

Wuirrincton Cxius.—The first of a series of three evening 
concerts at the above /ocale, took place on Saturday, when the 
programme included Rossini’s Stabat Mater for the first part; 
and a miscellaneous selection for the second. The singers were 
the Misses Bassano, Messent, Wallace, and Mrs. Weiss, and the 
Messrs. Mecca, Bodda, Weiss, and Herr Schonhoff. The 
instrumentalists were Herr Goffrie (violin), Herr Hausmann (violon- 
cello), Mr. Richardson (flute), and Madame Goffrie (piano). 
The Stabat Mater was given with orchestral accompaniments, and 
went very well. Miss Wallace was eucored in the “Fae ut 

rtum,” which she sang with much good taste and fine feeling. 
The “ Pro peccatis” of Mr. Weiss was a praiseworthy effort ; and 
Miss Bassano’s fine voice was heard to advantage in the duet with 
Miss Messent, “ Quis est homo ;” the two artists being much 
applauded. In the second part, we must especially notice the 

tformance of Madame Goffrie in Weber’s Concert-stuck, Mr. 
Richardson's flute solo, and Miss Wallace in the contralto song 
from the Huguenots. A trio of Mayseder was capitally executed 
by Messrs. Goffrie and Hausmann and Madame Goffrie. Herr 
Wehle conducted. 

Dacugrreotyre Portrairs.—Mr. Beard continues to improve 
the Daguerreotype process, and thereby is enabled to produce 
much better specimens of portraiture than those which were thrown 
off in the infancy of the discovery. Amongst the | secon now to 
be seen at the patentee’s rooms in King William Street, City, are 
those of three personages — Lord Brougham, Mr. Muntz, the 
member for Birmingham, and Mr. Reynolds, the member for 
Dublin—whose features being familiar to large portions of the 
public, will furnish many with the means of testing the pogerntsy of 
daguerreotype portraits. Lawrence painted a portrait of Brougham 
when he (Brougham) was at the meridian of his fame, which, as a 
likeness, was perfection. It, indeed, required a genius like Law- 
rence’s to seize upon and perpetuate the varying and restless 
expression which animated—one might almost say agitated—the 
features of Harry Brougham at that period of his active career, 
when the labours of the senate, the forum, and the closet, kept his 
mind constantly on the stretch during eighteen out of the twenty- 
four hours. Luawrence’s portrait shows what Brougham was—Mr. 
Beard’s is the image of the man as he is. It is interesting to com- 
pare the one with the other, and to mark the change which time and 
the wear and tear of the mind have worked on the original. The 
facial lines, which were but traced by the great painter, are now 
ploughed into deep furrows, and the whole countenance exhibits 
an appearance of massiveness and solidity which,. at one time, it 
wou Aa have been difficult to believe Brougham’s face could ever 
assume. Mr. Muntz’s portrait is a very favorable illustration of 
the daguerreotype process, exhibiting all the lightness of a 
‘Lhe repealers of Dublin will recognise, at a ylance, in the portrait 
of their member, that combination of simplicity and archness which 
characterises the original, and which he contrives to infuse into some 
of his speeches.— Z'imes, March 26th. 

Le Proruets.—Meyerbeer’s long-expected opera is positively 
to be produced on Monday evening. 

Atzons.—The renowned contralt ano is giving concerts 
and dramatic performances in the Freak provinces, with brilliant 
success. She will return to London in May. 
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Tue Concert given by Jenny Lind in Exeter Hall, on the Srd 
inst., will, after deducting the expenses, which amounted to nearly 
£500 (for everybody was paid), leave a balance of about £700 to 
be divided among the Royal Society of Musicians, the Choral 
Fund, the Society of Female Musicians, and, we believe, the 
Governess’ Society. We have heard, but can scarcely believe it, 
that the use of the organ was refused by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. Certain it is, that it was mute that night ; in consequence 
of which several extra performers, both vocal and instrumental, 
had to be engaged, which added greatly to the expenses. Mdlile. 
Jenny Lind had engaged the Hall for six concerts, but in conse- 
quence of her arrangement to sing at her Majesty’s Theatre, the 
performances at Exeter Hall have been abandoned, with the 
exception of the concert given on the 8rd instant; but the fair 
eantatrice will be called apon to pay the whole amount agreed 
upon, unless the Hall can be let to some other parties. (Poor thing !) 

Exnst,—This great violinist will play at the next Philharmonic 
Concert (the third). He will execute two of his recent com- 
positions,—an Allegro Pathetique, and a fantasia on Hungarian airs. 

M. Atagp, the most eminent classical violinist of France, has 
arrived in town. This is M. Allard’s first visit to England. 

M. Muntenretpt has announced a matinée musicale at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on which occasion he promises to intro- 
duce several of his recent compositions. 

Stcnor and Mapame Ferraat have returned to town from 
Boulogne, where they have been spending their honey-moon. 
They have no intention, and never had any, of going to America, 
as the Atheneum states. Madame Ferrari was Mrs. Rodwell, 
whom our readers may recollect as one of our most graceful and 
accomplished concert-vocalists. 

M. Cosmann, the celebrated violoncellist, has arrived in town 
for the season. He has recently been playing with great success 
at Berlin and Leipsic. M. Cosmann is considered to be one of 
the best classical players on the violoncello now living. 

Tue Nerupa Famity, of whom so much has been said and 
written, have arrived in London. 

Morrqve.— Among the most interesting arrivals, is that of this 
admirable violinist and composer, 

Herr Gorpserc.—This vocalist has returned to London for the 
season. He has been spending the winter professionally at 
Brighton. 

Mus. Henry Wattack gave a concert at Lynn, in Norfolk, on 
Tuesday evening last. Among other vocalists, Mr. Whitworth was 
engaged, and-sang “ Infelice é tu credevi,” with the fair beneficiaire, 
which was well executed by both singers. Mr. Whitworth was 
encored in ‘‘ Farewell to the mountain,” and “ The brave old oak.” 
Mrs. Wallack sang, among other pieces, Barker’s ballad, ‘Come, 
live with me,” with charming grace ; and the concert gave universal 
satisfaction. 

AarD, who plays at the next Musical Union, entered the Con- 
servatoire, in Paris, at eleven years of age, and at fourteen obtained 
the Violin Prize, as pupil of Habeneck. At the death of Baillot, 
the professorship at the Conservatoire was awarded to M. Alard. 
Under the auspices of Hallé, this violinist was engaged to play at 
Manchester on Thursday last, being his first appearance in England. 
For chamber music, moré particularly, Alard’s style of playing is 
admired. His tone is-brilliant, execution disciget, Vowing graceful, 
and taste unexceptionable. 

_Concer? ror tHE Ragcep Scuoors.—On Thursday evening, 
a'concert was given in the Merchants’ Hall, on behalf of the 
Industrial or Ragged Schools, established in this city in 1847, and 
which are attended by about 300 children of both sexes daily, 
The audience was numerous and fashionable, and as all the per- 
formers and others engaged in getting up the entertainment con- 
tributed their services gratuitously, we are happy in announcing 
that the sum amounted to upwards of £50. With the exception of 
Mr. E. H. Dibdin, from Edinburgh, the performers were all 
residents in this city. Among the artistes, Madame Adelasio 
de Marguerites is entitled to our first notice, as being the only 
vocalist who appeared. She studied, it is said, under the famous 
Pasta ; she sings with ease, and possesses a cultivated and refined 
taste. The selection of instramental music comprised some of the 
most favorite classical compositions. Mr. Julius Seligmann per- 
formed three pieces on the violin with effect.’ The «Elegie, 6 





Ernst, was given with great pathos, 
Adams wrought many marvels. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A CorrEsPonpENt wishes to know how high Mr. Sims Reeves is. We 


answer, that we never measured the gentleman physical 

artistically, we have given his altitude most frequently, and h 
forth that he stood very high in public estimation. 
respondent is really anxious to ascertain how many ine 
the height of our admirable English tenor, per' Mr. 


making 


i that, 

set 

Tf our cor- 
inches go to the 


Sims Reeves himself may transmit us his length for insertion. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MR, JOHN H, KLITZ, 


Tuner, Regulator, & Repairer of the Harp & 





(LATE AT ERARD’S,) 


198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


Has the honor to inform the Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Musical Profession 
that (having recently left the above Establishment,) it is his anxious wish to merit 


their patronage and support in the exercise of his 
ears 


experience in thé best manufactories of the Metro 
he is qualified to afford satisfaction to those who may 


comman 


\° Rey we oo ae 
mor him with their 


ds. 
During Mr. KLITZ’s residence in London, he has had the honor of Tuning for 


Her Ri Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
Her Royal Hig ness the Duchess of Cambridge. 


His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington 

The Marquis of Anglesea 

The Marchioness of 
Londonderry 

The Marchioness of 
Bristol 

The Earl of Orkney 

The Earl of Norbury | 

The Countess of Blessing- 


ton 

The Countess of Dundo- 
D 

The Countess of Dietrich. 


stein 
The Countess of Norbu 
The Countess of Warwic’ 
The Countess of Lovelace 
The Countess of Aber- 

gavenny 
The Countess Fitzwilliam 
The Countess of Wilton 
The Countess of Powis 
Viscount Chelsea 
Viscountess Hawarden 
Viscountess Barrington 
Viscountess Falkland 
Viscountess Listowell 





Baroness Brunow 
Baroness Rothschild 
Baroness Rehauson 
The Austrian Ambassador 
Sir Robert Burdett 
Sir Thom Hare 
Sir E. Pp 
Sir J. Doveton 
Lady Barnes 
Lady Ulay 
Lady Cottenham 
Lady Cavendish 
Lady Doherty 
Lady Dearing 
Lady Fits: Wy 
y Fitz-Wygram 

Lady Feilding” 
Lady Flower 
Lady Hoare 
Lady Mary Hoare 
Lady Ha’ 
Lady Johnston 
Lady Lennard 
Lady Lee 
Dowager Lady Moles- 

worth 
Lady Molesworth 
Lady Montefiore 





Lady Montressor 
Lady Norreys 
Lady Peters 





cer Mon! 
The Henteaiie. Mrs. Sey- 
mour Bathurst 

The Hon, Mrs. Brown 
The Hon. soe Byron 
The Bishop of London 
The Dean of Lichfield 
The Réy. Dr. Dealtry, 


AND FOR UPWARDS OF 300 OTHER PAMILIES OF DISTINCTION. 





ALSO FOR THE FOLLOWING LADIES AND GENTLEMEN IN THE PROFESSION | 


Mademoiselle Jenny Lind 





Mr. Guglimo 
Mr. Huliah 








Mr. Vera 


Madame Dulcken Mr. Jullien 
Madame Sontag Mr. Schuloff Mr. Manwell 
Madame Coulén Mr. Wilmer Mr. 
Madame Foresteir r. Sloper Mr. 1d, 
Madame Rummell . Meyer Mr. 
Miss Rainforth Mr.-Lablache Mr. i 
rs. 8. Chambers Mr. Machin Mr. t 
Mr. Balfe r. Mr. Marras - 
. Benedict » Chatterton Mr, Bertini, &c. 
AND AT THE ' : 
Royal Italian Opera House. Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover 8q. 
Princess’s Concert Rooms. Exeter Hall, 3 Mi cer 
British and Foreign Institution. Bey Bee gi! 


ow on Sas — 
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JOHN PARRY'S 








ENTERTAINMENT, 
on MONDAY B NG, the 23rd Instant, 
At WILLIS'S ROO , ST. JAMES’S. 


Commencing at Half-past Eight o'Clock. Tickets, 9s. 6d. : Reserved Seats, 4s.; 
ihn Bo * ; tebe had at the Music Shops; and of Messrs. OLLIVIER; 
1, 1 t. 





SIGNOR , MADAME ‘FERRARI 


Beg leave t their Friends and the Feane ‘that it they have returned 
to town, and Raunell a thelr IN ING, at their 
46, NORTON STREET, PORTLAND PLAGE. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 
SIGNOR MAGGIONI, 





Haller at the Royal Academy of Music, Poet to the 
nora talan ¢ era, &c.,) Bes the ono toi infin Coerd tas Friends, th e Nobili ,» and 
ry, that ‘ALIAN CLASS URES for the Fe will take 


MS, 76, Harley Street. 
the Rooms enabling Signor Macaronr to receiye a 


The co 
iargr number ot Papi reduced his terms to Two Guineas and a Half 
Sop eraponpay, bpeil -~ mes on 
merece be on applying at the ms ; 
wAny ny fart seller, 20, Bernére Si ss at Messfs, Caathitivand 
BEALE’s, tala Boo to Her "Majesty, 201, Regent Street; or at Signor 
MaaGIon1’s Private Residence, land Cottage, Portland Road. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE, HISTORY, 


GEOGRAPHY, & ASTRONOMY. 


COURS DE M. ADOLPHE DU CHENE, 


D’Apres la méthode de Al. Levi Frangaise eat Ia seule parlée a ces 


cours, qui sont destinés 
The Classes for the bre Bed tare the EETHOVEN ROOMS, 76, Harley 
Sire, o7ee wens Monpay and THursDAY, at yen o’Clock, A.M. The Second 
uarter wil 


Il begin on Monpay,; the 16th of April. Terms, Two Guineas per 




























Quarter. 

Further particala Pie iw gh ds had at Mr. Mircueuu’s Library, 
Bond Street; M Deiat and Co.’s, ogh eee Messrs. JULLIEN and Co."s 3, 
Regent Street; at the Beethoven Rooms, 7 Street. 





NEW POLKAS AND MAZOUREAS, 
By J. sTRAUSS, 








s d. 
DES LAMPIONS, POLKA 10 
ISABELLE ditto .. 4 } 0 
ene 3 a SLX [7 eres 0 
LA M a0 1 0 
HELENE’ the ¢ 1 0 
SIDONIE ditto 1 0 
SOUPIRS DES FLEURS, ditto 1 0 
Published by SCHOTT and So., "Foreign Music Depot, 
89, St. James's. Street. 
BELLINI’S “SONNAMBULA,” 
¢, with ENGLISH and ITALIA 
RaSh RAGA erika ANOND [Pie inh 
ed roads ntaining the w he Music and Word 
issued of this rated ae sad “Norm, ” ‘nd B “ Barbiére,” are 
published in the same unique form , price 10s. 6d., and 16s. respectively. 


T. BOOSEY, 60, Holles Street. 


“THE GEORGIANA WALTZES,” 
Price 3s.; and 
“FORGET ME NOT POQLKA,” 
PRIcE 2s.; 
Composed by GEORGIANA H | pu a 


mpositio I Orchestre, axl ed with 
tne to most en cnthunaaic mecons the Theatre Pare Marylebone, can pare had, 


Sabnaner, JOHN REID, at the Music Saloon, 55, Baker-St., 
Portman Square, 
AND OF ALL MUSICSELLERS, 
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TWO NEW SONGS. 
Music by T. A. OWEN. 
No. 1.—“THE FARE ella. as i Byron). 


Published ty sqHogr ang oom oe 6 ‘Stree Music Depot, 
NEW MUSIG, 

PUBLISHED BY 

LEE AND COXHEAD, 


48, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
AND. TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOK AND MUSIC SELLERS. 








A NEW PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL; 
poet, ais and humbly dedicated to the Princess Royal, by ALBE 
Keune, Pei oe ke The The whole plan. of this work is simple, judiciodé) an nd 
masterly, and b both Teacher and Pupil will thank Mr. Keiuer for his Tutor, as 
being very improving to one, and a great saving of time to the other.’ 
Also, in continuation of the above— DELICES DE LA JEUNESSE,” a 
Selection of Favorite Airs, in Twelve Books, Price 2s., by Cuas. W. GLoyar. 


NEW MUSIC FOR THE FLUTE. 
“THE AMATEUR FLUT oes »? 4 Selection of th t 
the Standard’ Foréigi 0; : i for th te, i tage, Fi en exch, a 
with an accompaniment (ad bs) the Pilino-forte: 18.; Second " 
Henry Nicuo.son. 


Violoncello 6d. oe reened 
F ALBUM, a Selection of Favorite Airs, Quadrilles, 
for same instra- 


in 72 sets, 1s. 


> Wi 2 its for — instruments, by on. FARMER. 
Also, “THE V LINIST’S bye x cook 12 sets, Price with accom- 
paniments for same instruments, by Y¥ FARMER. 
N.B.—A ‘New Edition of FARMER'S. NEW VIO VIOLIN SCHOOL, Price 5s. 
Catalogues gratis. 





NEW SAGRED MUSIC. 
The PSALMODIA BRITANNICA (now rae, a Collection of Pee 
short &e., —— so 


, by Epwin Fioop vita books 3. each, and 


neatly “pound, 18s.“ Mr. FLoop has ork to Moe tien 


accom pa musician, he has eee ef a ie most eles. hymns, in wi 
an own, writers 
have ndly con contsibuted to this work? + it isa most viting nay 

music.’ 


Also, a New aioe of * Hark, the Sabbath Bells are pealing,” by Epwin 
Fioop.—Price 28 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


Established by Royal Charter, a.v. 1720; 
Por the Assurance of Lives, and for Pire and Marine Insurance. 








Orrices—7, Royau EXCHANGE, Conant; and 10, Recent Srreer. 
The Expenses of the Life 


fe Department are are defrayed by the Corpora and not 
taken from the Premium F y 7 


Fire INSURANCE on every description of Property at moderate rates; and 
MARINE INSURANCE at the current premiums. 
Prospectuses may be had by a personal or written application. 
LAURENCE, Sec. 


FRENCH PLAYS & OPERA COMIQUE. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


On MONDAY EVENING, fe eel 16, the Performances will com: mence, at Half- 
past Seven en precisely, wit hh the popular Comédie- Vaudeville of 
LA MERE DE FAMILLE, 
After which will be produced AvsEnr’s popular Opera of ‘ 
LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE, 
were eet Evening, April.18, AusER’s popular Opera, LE DOMINO 





MONSIEUR octs (Premier Tenor, au Grand a Ones Paris, at eg his 
début on FRIDAY NEXT tn Avon's Opera of PRA DEAVOLO.: Fra Dia- 
volo, Mons. Sone Zerline, P38 Bown of th ; Prine Mane, ARD. 


MONSIEUR ZELGER, Prem 
t, ie Sal ie 


INE, and i Rew Ore Wy adm 
Str tas the bony 









xaunent tr, MONSIEUR B oy. 
“on Brrr Ronee 
|v  W on egaged wet te Sh 4 
xs, 6s. Prt, 
| Se Pea ae a vine 































THE MUSICAL WORLD. 











HER MATESTY'S TEaBATRE. 
SECOND APPEARANCE O 
MADEMOISELLE PARODI. 


‘The Nobility, Subscribers to the Opera, and the Public arerespectfully informed that 
On SATURDAY, the 14th of APRIL, 
Will be repeated BELLIni’s Opera of 





NORMA. 
Norma, e . Madlle. PARODI, 
“4 Her second appearance in England). 

Adelgisa, e . Made. GIULIANI 

(Who has obligingly undertaken the part), 
Clotilde, ’ . e Madlle. SARA HOWSON. 
Pollione, . < + Signor BORDAS. 
Piavio, ° . ° Signor DAI FIORI. 

AND 
Oroveso, . . A Signor LABLACHE. 


Director of the Music, and Conductor, M, BALFE. 
To conclude with the admired Ballet, arranged in One Act, entitled 
LE DIABLE A QUATRE. 
IN WHICH 
Madile. CARLOTTA GRISI, Madlle. MARIE TAGLIONI, 
Madlle, PETIT STEPHAN, and Madlle. CAROLINA ROSATI, 


M. DOR, M. CHARLES, and M. PAUL TAGLIONI, 
WILL APPEAR. 





On TUESDAY NEXT, the 17th of April, 
produced, an entirely new Grand "pallet by M. Tacuront, the Music by 
Sig. Puen1, the Scenery by Mr. CHARLES MARSHALL, entitled 

ELECTRA; or, The LOST PLEIADE. 

THE PRINCIPAL PARTS BY 
Madlle. CARLOTTA GRISI and Madile. MARIE TAGLIONI,. 
Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-Office at the 
Theatre. Doors open at Seven, the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven. 


MR. SIMS REEVES’ BENEFIT CONCERT 


Will be agit on WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, the BB of APRIL, at 
XETER HALL, and will be the TWENTY-FI 


LONDON WEDNESDAY EVENING CONCERTS, 
(And last Night but Two of the Season.) 


VOCAL PERFORMERS: 
Miss Birch, Miss Lucombe, Miss Poole, 
Miss Nelson, 


AND Miss Rafter; 
Mr. Whitworth, 


Will be 





Mr. Binge, Mr.T, Williams, 
AND Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
Tickets 1s. and 2s.; Reserved Seats, 4s.; Stalls, 7s.; may be had of Mr. 
Sims REEvES, 109, Great Russell Street; of all Musicsellers; and of Mr. 
Sram mers, 4, Exeter Hall. 


MUSICAL UNION. 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, TUESDAY, APRIL 17th, Half-past Three o’Clock. 

Quartet, No. 78 (Pleyel, Ed.), B flat, Haydn; Trio, Op. 70, E flat, Beethoven 
Quartet, No. 6, Be: en, 

Executants.—-M. ALA RD, first violin, and Professor at the Conservatoire in 
i his first appearance in London; Messrs. DELOFFRE, TOLBECQUE, and 

I. Pianeforte, HERR HALLE. 

Pisingle Admissions, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of CRAMER and Co , 201, 
Regent-street. Owing to the in number of members, aad the attractions 
of the present season, resident artists will not be admitted without tickets. 


Members have the privilege of introducing visitors by payment * ota Sill 
» Director. 


Mr. Weiss, 








THE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
MISS ELLEN & MR, JOHN DAY 
Have the honor to announce that their 
SECOND CLASSICAL MATINEE MUSICALE 
Will take place, at the above Rooms, 
On THURSDAY, APRIL the 26th, 1849. 


Pianoforte, Miss K. DAY; Violin, Mr. JOHN DAY; who ‘will be assisted by th 
following eminent Artistes: :—M. ROUSSELOT, Mr. “degra BAUMANN, 
of ae Mr. NICHOLSON, Mr. JARRETT, M ZERBINI, and 


VocALisTs : oe CURSE, Miss A. HILL, ee Mr. on CALKIN. 
nducto: oe 

To commence at Two Clock 

ica 


isely.—Tickets ace 5 
Tickets to admit ook patel to be had at er tpl Mot Shops ih ; 
Miss and Mr. Joun Day, at their wetter Upper Belgrave Place 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT Sodbees GARDEN. 


First Appearance this Season of MADAME GRISI. 
First Appearance in England of MADLLE. ANGRI. 
The Directors have the honor to announce that 


On TUESDAY NEXT, the 17th of APRIL, 
Will be performed, for the First Time this Season, Ross1n1’s Grand Opera Seria 


SEMIRAMIDE. 


Semiramide, Madame GRISI. 





at being her first appearance this Season). 
Arsace, - - - - Mademoiselle ANGRI. 

“at being her first appearance in England). 
Assur, - - ~ - - Signor TAMBURINI. 
Idreno, - - - - - Signor LAVIA. 

(his first appearance this Season). 
Oroe, * a ° ° - Signor TAGLIAFPICO, 
&c, &c. &e. 





GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, 
THURSDAY NEXT, APRfL 19th. 
An EXTRA NIGHT will take place on Pecnctaeitbe oes next, April 194 April 19th, on which 


Grand O te CCMASANIELLO.” (comme g* Kcomepancing vi Ley Baer | 
Acr), ana the Finsr Act of Donizetti's Opera, “LINDA Di rennin e 
Miss CATHERINE HAYES, 


which the following Artistes will appear :— 
(Her Third Appearance in England,) 
Mdile. DE MERIC, 
(Her Third Appearance in England,) 

Made. DORUS GRA 8, 
PAULINB LBROUVU EE, 
Signor TAMBURINI, 
Mons. MASSOL, Signor LUIGI MBI, 
Signor TAGLIAPICO, Signor POLONINI, 


AND 
Signor MARIO. 


The Performances will commence on Tuesdays at —_— Eight, and on 
Thursdays and Saturdays at Eight o’Clock precisely. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
The Subscribers and the Public are respectfally informed that the 


THIRD CONCERT 
Will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on MONDAY Evening, 


pril the 16th. 

ProGgramMmME—Sinfonia. G minor, minot, Moz, ae Arias Mr: SIMS bere agg taw: «Hf 

Pathétique Violin, ‘Herr era a LUCOMBE— Overture ve 
— Sinfonia, Pastorale SIMS REEV. pas 

pet Visio, Herr ERNST Deo Miss tu MBE and Mr. SIMS REEVES 
— Overture, (Calypso ‘4 
aa a 
be obtained of 


Malle. 
Signor SALVI, 








BLACKHEATH 
CLASSICAL SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS. 


Conductor, ee Mr. HENRY WYLDE. 
The Directors beg to announce that the 
FIRST SERIES OF FOUR CONCERTS 
will Rev place on the Four Following 
Priday Evenings, viz., April 20 and @7, May 4 end 11, 
IN THE tenscoeasips ROOMS, BLACKHEATH. 


INSTRUMENTAL PERFORME, Piavoforte, Messrs. THALBERG. 
DALE, BENNETT, HOLMES, y= HENRY WYLDE; M a moe 
; Trampet, Mr. T. 


iG 


Violoncello, Mr. HAUSMANN; Clarionet, Mr. WILLIAM 
me Hue DOLBY Miss WILLI Mise M. MS, Miss 

OCAL :—. ° 
Miss L. PYNE; Mr. BRAHAM Tee engaged 


for three oa tg 


e| arrangement of the Her ety OE oy i "wilt * Ne One Claes 


with fhe 
for the 








Eaton 


Square. 
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